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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, and Colonel 
House (representing President Wilson), went to 


Paris on Monday to discuss with M- Clemenceau 
aid Baron Sonnino the situation. They will, 
of course, confer with Generals Foch, Haig, 
and Pershing, about the terms of the armistice. 
Austro-Hungary has at last broken the fatal bond that 
tied her to the Prussian militarists and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm, a bond that has been her ruin, and has asked 
President Wilson for a separate peace. Central Europe 
is indeed at this hour a dissolving view of anarchy. 
Count Burian has been replaced by Count Andrassy: 
the Emperor Karl and the Archdukes have gone to 
Budapest, where the Magyar aristocracy may be ex- 
pected to rally round the remnants of their sovereignty. 
The Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs are recognised 
a “belligerent Powers.’’ Turkey has at last sur- 
rendered, and has been referred for terms to Vice- 
Admiral Calthorpe. Germany is completely isolated. 


We do not know what significance is attached by 
German Government to the word ‘‘ armistice ’’ on 
terms to be fixed by the generals of the Allied armies. 
But it must be obvious that, if the conditions are such 
% to prevent the possibility of a renewal of hostilities, 
and to enable the Allies to enforce their terms of peace, 
the word armistice is indistinguishable from un- 
Conditional surrender. For example, the terms must 
itclude the surrender of all submarines, the occupa- 
tion of the frontier fortresses, the giving up of their 
arms by the German army, some say, the surrender 
of the German Navy, everything, in short, but the sur- 
fender of the soldiers as prisoners. Will the German 
vernment accept such terms? That depends on the 
feal condition of Germany from the military and 
fconomic points of view. Some people hope that the 
man Government will refuse such terms, because 
a to fight the war to a finish, and to march 


If the German Government accept the terms . 
sketched above, it is unconditional surrender, and, as 
Dr. G. W. Prothero points out in The Times of Mon- 
day, we need not waste time in discussing terms of 
peace, because it will be a dictated, not a negotiated, 
peace. Is the discussion of peace preliminaries, or 
bases of a treaty, to precede the armistice? or is the 
armistice to precede the discussion of peace terms? 
are the questions put by Dr. Prothero. The resigna- 
tion of General Ludendorff seems to indicate that the 
Germans mean to accept unconditional surrender, for 
they never would have parted with their only General 
of ability, if they had any thought of continuing the 
war. There is a wise American maxim, applied by 
them to the battles of Wall Street, ‘‘if you are going 
to run, run quick,’’ which German philosophy has 
apparently adopted. 


But is Ludendorff to be allowed to escape punish- 
ment by retiring to Sweden for the rest of his days? 
The surrender of Ludendorff’s person should be made 
one of the terms of the armistice, for if there is any- 
body more responsible than another for the cruelties 
and bestialities of the German officers, it is Ludendorff. 
He was the model of the German officer, though he 
was not an aristocrat by birth, but only by brutality. 
Without his direct orders the barbarities and devasta- 
tion and thieving in Belgium and France could not have 
taken place, The public execution of Ludendorff is 
demanded as a warning and a punishment for the in- 
numerable crimes of officers who cannot individually be 
brought to justice owing to their numbers. The com- 
mandants of prisons ought, however, to be brought up 
for trial. 


One of the most amusing signs of the times is the 
clumsy effort of the German Press to make friends 
with the French, on whom at the beginning of the war 
they poured a stream of filthy abuse, and monkey- 
mockery. In 1871 Bismarck told Jules Favre that he 
would leave the French ‘‘ nothing but their eyes to 
weep with’’; he chuckled over the hunger-bitten 
appearance of the Parisian envoys; he insisted on the 


German army marching down the Champs Elysées and 


occupying Paris for a few days. The Germans were 
very near Paris in the autumn of 1914 and in the 
spring of 1918. Had they got there, we can imagine, 
from our experience of the last four years, the horrors 
that would have ensued. It really is too late for the 
Socialists in the Vorwarts to fawn upon the French 
working-men and Socialists as the rulers of the world. 


The Frankfurter Zeitung, the organ of the financial 
Juiverie, has this astounding passage: ‘‘ On countless 
occasions before the war it was said, and in many 
cases proved, that the German spirit and the French 
spirit have much to give one another, if they are ready 
to work together at the progress of the world. This 
inestimable possession, to whose blessings the world 
has a natural claim, is to-day brought once more into 
the sphere of possibility by the idea of a League of 
Nations. Germany is ready.”” How remarkable! 
The French spirit and the German spirit are at oppo- 
site poles of thought, and for centuries have been so. 
The Latin and the Teuton are not to be brought 
together in brotherly co-operation by the waving of 
an editor’s pen, 
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It appears to be pretty certain that there will be a 
general election before the end of the year. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how it can be avoided. The war is 
practically over, and there are some twelve million new 
voters, male and female, awaiting the opportunity of 
exercising their rights. It might be more convenient 
to some people to wait another six months, and we can 
well understand the anxiety of some of those light- 
headed Tories, who followed the Speaker and Mr. Long 
into this electoral morass, as to the result of universal 
suffrage. But they should have thought of that be- 
fore : and this Parliament has exceeded its legal life by 
nearly three years. A few weeks ago the Prime 
Minister, with the Coalition of Unionists and Radicals 
at his back, might have dissolved on the cry of ‘* Win 
the War!’’ What is now to be the platform? And 
who are going to stand on it? Have the Tories or 
Unionists any programme? 


We do not quite see where Mr. Asquith comes in, 
supposing the reunion of the Liberal Party is effected. 
He can hardly take office under Mr. Lloyd George, 
who will certainly not take office under him. Mr. 
Asquith has only himself to blame for his present pre- 
carious position. Had he not lost his nerve in 
November, 1916, he would have beaten Mr. Lloyd 
George hands down, for at that date the Unionists 
would have supported him. The fact that he had not 
the courage to challenge his rival by a dissolution is, 
perhaps, the best justification of his deposition, for in 
war times a leader must have nerve. However, a 
peerage and the Privy Seal are always open to Mr. 
Asquith as a retreat. But what of the Unionist 
leaders? Assuming that a union of Asquithites and. 
Lloyd Georgians is consummated, how will Unionists 
vote in the coming election? Will the coalition be 
dissolved ? 


Lord Newton has what the French call ‘‘a bad 
Press.’’ He has omitted to pay his court to the Press 
Lords with sufficient assiduity ; and consequently every- 
thing is done to discredit him by denunciatory head- 
lines, and by the descriptive report, in which the man 
in the gallery pictures a House of Commons calling for 
his head on a charger. Because Lord Newton does not 
cant or gush, vote-hunting mediocrities with double- 
barrelled names accuse him of flippancy and cynicism. 
Faults there have been in the handling of the Prisoners 
question, but they have been the faults of the War 
Office, for which Lord Newton is no more responsible 
than he is for the waste and corruption of the Munitions 
Ministry. How, for instance, can Lord Newton be 
blamed because the German officials whom he met at the 
Hague did not sign the agreement? They did sign it, 
as a matter of fact, but expressed their doubt whether 
the Imperial Government would ratify it. 


The chief culprit in the business of prisoners seems 
to us to be the War Office. The exchange of prisoners 
on a large scale might have begun and been continued 
from 1914, but the War Office refused on military 
grounds to exchange prisoners of fighting age. It is 
very easy now that the war is practically over to 
criticise this refusal, but the War Office acted from 
military considerations; though if blame there be, 
saddle the War Office with it. But we cannot help 
adding that in our judgment the representations of the 
Foreign Office through neutral Embassies at Berlin on 
the treatment of prisoners might have been more 
strenuous and insistent. We fear the truth is that 
after the American Ambassador left Berlin there was 
no neutral embassy or legation left which cared to take 
the matter up with energy. We doubt whether the 
Dutch or Swedish or Spanish Minister would have 
dared to press the German Government on behalf of 
British prisoners. 


The fault of the Home Office has, perhaps, been one 
of omission rather than commission. The Home Secre- 
tary is overwhelmed with other business: but he 


might have delegated this particular function of look. 
ing after civilian prisoners to a deputy. It is. up. 
doubtedly true that German officers have been far too 
well treated as prisoners, and we do not know who js 
responsible for this. It is the German officers, far 
more than the privates, who are responsible for the 
brutalities of the war, and it is intolerable that first 
class carriages should be cleared for their accommoda. 
tion, and that they should be allowed to drink wine 
and buy cigars. Is all this the fault of the War Office 
or the Home Office? Much nonsense is, of course, 
talked and written about reprisals. Are we to starve 
and beat and spit upon our prisoners, and thrust them 
into dung-heaps, because the Germans do so? Where 
will you find Englishmen to carry out the job? 


It is perfectly true that the German admits no argu. 
ment but the big stick. But people who ask, Why 
didn’t you use it? forget that now for the first time 
since 1914 we are in the position of being able to use 
the big stick. Some chattering fool has denounced 
Lord Newton for saying that when the Germans were 
winning, their treatment of prisoners grew worse. 
Well, were the Germans not winning in September, 
1914? Were they not winning in April, 1918? Does 
not everybody, but the said clamorous crétin, know that 
had the Americans not come in, we should be meditat- 
ing a very different peace from that which we are now 
preparing to dictate? It is satisfactory to learn from 
Sir George Cave that the release of all prisoners, and 
(we gather) the surrender for trial of all prison com. 
mandants will be terms of the armistice with Germany. 


Richard Boyle, the first and great Earl of Cork, in 
1602 bought from Sir Walter Raleigh for the sum of 
41,500 twelve thousand acres of fertile land in the 
counties of Cork, Tipperary, and Waterford; and 
went to live with his second wife in the Warden's 
House of the old College at Youghal, which together 
with its many livings formed part of the Raleigh 
estate. Raleigh sailed to the uttermost ends of the 
earth in search of treasure, but was blind to the 
treasure at his door. Boyle made £100,000 out of 
his iron-works on the banks of the Blackwater, 
worked lead-mines at Ardmore, discovered copper at 
Ballygarren, and built himself Lismore Castle. On 
6th August, 1617, the day before Raleigh sailed on his 
last voyage to the West Indies, he dined with Boyle, 
who offered (after dinner) to lend him £100. Such is 
the difference between men: Lord Cork was the 
money-making type: Sir Walter Raleigh was the 
adventurer type. 


In the debate on the Petroleum Monopoly Bill in the 
House of Lords on the 22nd October, Lord Haldane 
asked, pertinently, why H.M.’s Geological Survey 
Department had been ignored, or rather excluded, by 
the Ministry of Munitions. He might well ask. All 
that is known about petroleum and possible oil areas 
in the United Kingdom is clearly indicated in the 
records and maps of the Geological Survey, a Govern- 
ment Department which exists for that amongst other 
purposes, and which is manned by scientific experts 
whose professional integrity and qualifications are 
above question. But the Ministry of Munitions, t0 
whom Mr. Walter Long passed on the control 
petroleum, which was passed to him by the Prime 
Minister, have cooly ignored the Geological Survey 
Department, and have brushed aside the Geolog! 
Director—in favour of whom? In favour of Sir Joho 
Cadman, a colliery inspector, Sir Arthur Churchman, 
the director of twenty-five tobacco companies, and 
Colonel Mulliner, who was a carriage builder, and 1s 
now, we are informed, a house decorator and furniture 
dealer, trading under the names of Lenygon 
Morant, in Old Burlington Street. 


All men whose opinion is worth anything are agreed 
that oil mining requires more technical knowledge 4 
experience than any other kind of mining, We 
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to the members of the Petroleum Executive, placed in 
absolute control of the oil industry in this country by 
the Minister of Munitions, because they have not got 
that technical knowledge. Of Colonel Mulliner we 
need not say any more: it must be obvious to every- 
body that a house-decorator and furniture dealer is not 
the right person to make a Controller of Petroleum. 
Against Sir Arthur Churchman and his “ Tortoise- 
shell” brand of tobacco we have not a word to say, 
except that he knows nothing about oil, and, to do him 
justice, he does not pretend that he does. ‘ 


Professor Sir John Cadman stands in a different 
category. He is a mining engineer, who (according to 
his own account) has devoted the greater part of his 
rofessional life to coal mining. But we are willing to 
credit him with the knowledge of oil that an intelligent 
mining engineer may possess. Our objection to Sir 
John Cadman is that whilst he is Technical Adviser to 
half a dozen Government Departments, he holds shares 
in at least one company that does a large business with 
those Departments. He is a substantial holder of shares 
in the British Cellulose and Manufacturing Chemical 
Company. What are his relations with the Sneyd-Bycars 
Company? The largest shareholder in that company 
is Mr. James Cadman. Is Mr. James Cadman a rela- 
tive of Sir John Cadman? We ask, because Sneyd- 
Bycars was registered as a company in May, 1916, 
with a capital of 41,000, with the object of manufac- 
turing war munitions ‘‘and also explosives from 
chemical elements and chemical compounds of all 
descriptions, and particularly such munitions and ex- 
plosives as may be prescribed or required by the 
Government according to the formula to be supplied 
by them.’” 


At that date, May, 1916, Professor Cadman was 
Technical Adviser to the Trench Warfare Department, 
which controlled the Poison Gas Department, and he 
was Technical Adviser to the Munitions Ministry. Is 
it the fact that this Sneyd-Bycars Syndicate, with a 
capital of £1,000, executed large orders of chlor-picru, 
and received large advances from the Government 
to enable them to carry out the orders? We 
only ask for information. If it should turn out 
to be true that the Sneyd-Bycars Company, formed 
in 1916 with a capital of £1,000, received large orders 
for chlor-picru from the Ministry of Munitions, and at 
the same time received large loans of public money to 
enable the orders to be executed, then we should say 


that the fact of Mr. James Cadman holding 400 out of 


1,000 shares in the company requires explaaation. 


In reading a letter from the first Lord Anglesey to 
his brother Sir Arthur Paget—we review ‘The Paget 
Brothers another column—one is painfully 
reminded of the number of sensible, and therefore 
immensely valuable, suggestions that must be made 
by members of Governments to Prime Ministers, and 
them smothered in their conceit or their subservi- 
fnce to the House of Commons majorities. For in- 
se the Tories sent Lord Anglesey to Ireland as 
leroy, and in 1828 he begged the Government to 
concede Catholic Emancipation. The Prime Minister, 
Goody Goderich, replied by recalling him; yet the 
next year, after the Clare election, Tories were obliged 
Page Catholic Emancipation, when the concession 
oa lost all grace. In 1830 the Whigs sent Lord 
Anglesey back to Ireland as Viceroy, and he begged 
me to appropriate a part of the funds of the Irish 
urch to the payment of the Catholic priesthood and 


fo national education. Again he was recalled in a 
tage by the Home Government. Yet what a deal of 
trouble would have been saved if two Prime Ministers 
had taken the advice of their Lord Lieutenant! How 
much valuable but neglected advice might be found in 

correspondence between a Prime Minister and his 


colleagues ! 


WAR NOTES. 


While, forgetting that the censorship is still in force, 
many people have been wondering whether or not they 
can trust German protests and declarations, a solid test 
of Teutonic sincerity, and of the genuineness or other- 
wise of recent reforms has been staring them in the 
face in Turkey. The British have occupied Aleppo, 
and have advanced along the Tigris to Kirkup, in each 
instance meeting with no opposition worth speaking 
about. In short, the Turks have thrown up the 
sponge. Their last forces in the field were destroyed 
in Syria. But the Germans having seized and manned 
the Russian Black Sea fleet, have concentrated those 
ships at Constantinople, and for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the Turks from concluding a separate peace, be- 
cause of coursé, a separate peace would mean the re- 
opening of the Dardanelles. Since this now German 
fleet is presumably under the orders of the “‘ reformed ”’ 
government at Berlin—or if not why not?—it follows 
that that government is holding the Turks in durance in 
order to safeguard German ‘“‘ conquests ’’ in Russia. 
The democratic facade of the new German structure 
facing West is superficially imposing—imposing is the 
word—but its architects have left the back part shabby. 


In the meantime the Austrians have been further 
hustled towards Belgrade, and ejected from Monte- 
negro. This is one of the two causes which have led 
the new “‘ liquidation ’’ Cabinet at Vienna at last to 
denounce the alliance with Germany. The present 
situation in the Balkans is not only from the Hapsburg 
point of view hopeless; it has stimulated the ferment 
of nationalities which has left it doubtful whom and 
what the Vienna Cabinet represents. The other cause 
is found in the Military Convention of August, 1917, 
according to which the Austrian forces were placed 
under the supreme command of the German Staff. 
Willing to make this concession as the price of German 
aid against Italy, the Austrians, when required under 
the agreement to aid Germany on the West, discovered 
that they had in fact, given the German Staff a blank 
cheque. As soon as that course became safe repudia- 
tion of the liability was to be expected. The Brest- 
Litovsk ‘‘ treaty ’’ is not the only modern instance of 
German dealing. 


Whatever may come eventually of the temporising 
concessions to national movements within the Empire, 
including the grant of independence to Hungary, the. 
old Hapsburg policy of not parting with a square mile 
of territory save under irresistible duress, still holds 
good. It is this policy which has alike prompted the 
retirement to the pre-war frontier in the Balkans, and 
the tearing up of the pact of 1917, both proceedings 
helping to keep afoot Austrian forces in Italy. Those” 
forces are definitely inferior in strength to the Allies in 
that theatre. The latest Italian attack has broken the 
Austrian front on the Piave, and a retreat of the in- 
vaders to the Isonzo is to be looked for. But there, as 
in the Trentino, they will put up a stand. The Haps- 
burgs hope to weather the storm. 


His armistice or safe retirement scheme having been 
added to his other failures, Ludendorff has gone, and it 
is very questionable if any German sorrows over his 
disappearance. The problem is still how to save what 
remains of the German armies. Its solution is the one 
means left of keeping German expansions eastwards, 
and keeping German acquisitions in Russia may be 
reckoned among the chief stimulants of the newly 
developed zest for Parliamentary government. How 
much is left of the German armies is a nice point. In 
addition to some 5,000 guns, the Germans during the 
past three and a half months have lost nearly 400,000 
men by surrenders. Every German division has been 
through the mill at least twice; many three times ; some 
more. With few exceptions they are remnants; not a 
few skeletons. This is the gist of the situation. The 
German armies are tired and thin, and short of material. 
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SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S DISPATCH. 


| bee Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch of October 22nd 
there are certain essential features which fully 
explain the British retreats last March. ; 

A great German offensive was expected ; the locality 
was foreseen; it was recognised that, owing to the dis- 
appearance of Russia as a belligerent, the Germans 
would possess a great superiority of force, not only 
in men, guns and munitions, but in the fact that the 
German troops would be highly trained in offensive 
fighting. 

The following steps were taken to meet this menace 
by the British Higher Command :—The offensive 
policy which had held throughout 1916 and 1917 
reverted to a defensive policy; the available forces 
were carefully distributed to meet the threatened 
attacks; co-operation with the French was arranged; 
and every possible effort was made to strengthen the 
British positions. 

The preparations for defence involved the employ- 
ment of all available labour, including that of the 
fighting units; and it is evident that the training of the 
troops suffered accordingly. The work of road, rail- 
way and trench construction in the heavy soil of 
Northern France and Flanders during the winter 
months is most arduous, and in the early spring, 
troops which have been not only holding the line, but 
working without intermission at their trenches are 
usually tired out, and badly in need of rest and train- 
ing. More than ever is this the case with depleted 
battalions and in ground which has been devastated 
by previous operations. 

It is a matter of opinion whether it is better to fight 
with exhausted troops in good defences, or with com- 
paratively fresh well-trained troops in poor defences. 
Subordinate leaders will almost invariably prefer fresh 
troops to good defences; but the Higher Commands 
are inclined to insist on good defences at any price. 
In this connection it must be remembered that the 
British, unlike the Germans, are not at liberty to 
evacuate the inhabitants from villages behind the lines, 
and to convert these into miniature fortresses. A few 
such well chosen and fortified villages would probably 
have stopped the German advance at the outset. 

The extent of front held by the British armies had 
been increased during the autumn and winter of 1917, 
as a result of a decision between the British and 
French Governments. German propaganda had worked 


_ hard with this very object in view, seeking to induce 


the French to believe that the British nation was not 
taking its full share of the fighting. ‘‘ The English 
will die to the last Frenchman ”’ is an example of their 
efforts; and this alone would have warned a 
Generalissimo that the projected offensive would prob- 
ably fall on the British. It is possible that if Marshal 
Foch had been in supreme command at that time the 
British front would not have been extended. It is a 
well-known disadvantage of a defensive attitude that 
each commander invariably believes that his force is 
the one to be attacked; and doubtless the French were 
convinced that the main attack would fall on them. 
This disadvantage is necessarily accentuated when 
there is no Supreme Commander on the field of 
battle. 

It is evident that the prime cause of the British 
retreat is to be found in the lack of ‘‘ man power.”’ 
When the Russians fell out of the struggle it was 
obviously necessary for the British to put every pos- 
sible man into line of battle with the least possible 
delay. But it was equally necessary for the British to 
strain every nerve in the supply of munitions. The 
task of British statesmen in neatly balancing the re- 
quirements of these two was not easy. It was only in 
1917, moreover, that compulsion was introduced, and 
a new system cannot be perfected in a day. Certainly, 
if the organization had been thoroughly thought out 
in the years prior to the war, it would have been intro- 
duced with infinitely less friction, and would have 
proved far more effective. But that is merely to say 
the British nation had not prepared for this war. The 


British retreat and the heavy losses suffered were, 
indirectly, due to this fact. 

The whole dramatic situation in reality resolved itse 
into this :—The United Stated had joined the Entent. 
It was essential for the Germans to break the Freng 
and British armies before the United States armig 
could intervene effectively. 

The Germans made most thorough preparations fq 
a tremendous final effort; they selected the most yy 
nerable point of the Allied armies, and hurled the; 
whole weight against it, confident that they wou 
carry all before them. 

It was the decisive moment; it was the suprem 
effort, and it failed. This was not a British defeat: 
it was in reality a victory. It may well prove to hay 
been decisive; for it was from the date of their failur 
that ultimate defeat stared the Germans in the face, 

In fature years when the facts have been thoroughly 
sifted and established, great controversies will doubt. 
less rage, as to whether Sir Hubert Gough and his 
subordinates and Sir Douglas Haig made the very beg 
use of the forces at their disposal; whether the British 
Government was justified in the delay in introducing 
conscription; and whether the present Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet were well or ill advised in not extend. 
ing it to Ireland. In the meantime all that we can says 
that British troops have once more proved that it is 
their extraordinary tenacity under the most advere 
conditions which enables them to win when they ought 
to be beaten; and the British people may well thank 
God for the possession of so tremendous an asset. 


THE PEARSON AGREEMENT. 


S Lord Cowdray has written to The Times deny. 
ing that his firm has anything in the nature of2 
petroleum monopoly, we print a copy of his agreement, 
having for the sake of clearness used the wort 
‘Messrs. Pearson’’ instead of the words ‘‘ Petroleum 
Development Agents.’’ We also subjoin a few pas 
sages from the speech of the Duke of Northumberlané 
in the House of Lords on 22nd October, which all th 
daily papers refused to report. 


Agreement dated 10th September, 1918, between Ministry d 
Munitions and S. Pearson & Son: Whereas the Government 
desires to prospect and work the petroliferous deposits of the 
United Kingdom and Messrs. Pearson desire in this time d 
stress to place their services unreservedly at the disposal d 
the nation and have for four years at their own expense mat 
preliminary research and negotiated for leases of lands, nots 
representing Government so that nothing in this agreemet 
is to prejudice any rights they have as ordinary traders to g¢ 
leases from private owners, it is understood between th 
parties that Messrs. Pearson waive any claim to compensatit 
in connection with such negotiations and leases and, wheres 
the Messrs. Pearson have offered to place their servits 
free of cost and services of their staff and wheres 
the Treasury has placed 41,000,000 at disposal of the Minis 
of Munitions for this work, it is considered advisable . 
that Messrs. Pearson shall prospect bore and develop 
more than thirty drilling areas, of which said areas particulas 
of fifteen have been confidentially handed to Mr. Walter Long 
by Messrs. Pearson, to be handed by him to the Minister ¢ 
Munitions, on passing of the necessary legislation to protet 
the oil fields against indiscriminate drillings, particulars ¢ 
such fifteen areas having been submitted in confidence ff 
technical examination and approval to Sir J. Cadman, none ¢ 
such areas shall be objected to on technical grounds, but otf 
on grounds of prior contract or other legal obstacle, ani 
whereas it is desirable to entrust Messrs. Pearson to undert 
the work on behalf of the Ministry of Munitions and wherts 
the War Cabinet consider this very urgent and Messrs. Pearse 
are willing to act as Government Agents on condition thi 
shall be allowed to carry out operations in their usual busints 
methods, now it is agreed :— 


(1) That Messrs. Pearson shall so act and report to # 
Minister of Munitions. 


(2) That Messrs. Pearson hereby certify the fifteen are 
to be the best in the United Kingdom and that ® 
particulars of them shall be divulged. 


(3) During contract further fifteen areas shall be treats 
after approval of Sir J. Cadman of such areas. 


(4) Messrs. Pearson shall undertake all operations at ! 
expense of the Ministry of Munitions and shall hi 
full discretion as to when it is desirable to place ore 
with contractors in the United Kingdom or elsew! 
for machinery, etc. 
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land Messrs. 


(5) Ministry of Munitions shall take any 
otherwise as 


Pearson want under D.O.R.A. or 
Ministry of Munitions may decide. 

(6) Messrs. Pearson to be sole agents and to have full 

owers as to plans, contracts, etc. 

(7) Work shall be treated as certified war work. ; 

(10) Messrs. Pearson agree to no fee or remuneration. 

(11) Until £1,000,000 spent contract not terminable; after 
that terminable by one month’s notice either side, but 
not during war on part of Messrs. Pearson. 

Indemnification clause. 

Messrs. Pearson agree that as between the Ministry of 
Munitions and themselves the Ministry of Munitions 
shall be represented by Controller (or Assist. Con- 
troller) of Mineral Oil Production, and Messrs. 
Pearson by their directors (of Pearson’s). 

Every dispute arising shall be referred to a conference 
of Ministry of Munitions and Directors of Messrs. 
Pearson, and, failing agreement, to arbitration or 
Lord Chancellor. 

Here is- what the Duke of Northumberland said, 

which the newspapers suppressed :— 

“In order that I may make what I am going to say quite 
clear, I must refer still further to the past history. About 
three and a half years ago certain land owners were in nego- 
tiation with Messrs. Pearson for boring petroleum on their 
estates. Those negotiations lasted a considerable time, and 
eventually fell through because Messrs. Pearson wished for an 
option of such an extended character that it practically 
amounted to a monopoly. These negotiations having fallen 
through, Messrs. Pearson entered into negotiations with the 
Government, and it is a remarkable fact that from the 
moment that Messrs. Pearson entered upon negotiations with 
the Government a course of consistent and apparently—I only 
say apparently—but on the face of it deliberate, obstruction 
has been adopted by the Government to all those persons try- 
ing to bore for petroleum in this country. 


(17) 
(18) 


(20) 


“Why was this particular firm selected for this purpose? 
More than a year ago there was another firm, the Darcy 
Company, which is a branch of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, which possessed all the machinery and staff and the 
capital to get to work at once on boring for petroleum. It 
possessed all that plant and machinery at a time when Messrs. 
Pearson had not a single scrap of machinery in this country— 
they had to bring it all from America. The efforts of the 
Darcy Company have been steadily obstructed, partly by un- 
certainty, which appears to have been deliberately engendered, 
as to what legislation was going to be introduced, and at the 
present moment two licences for which they have applied 
have been held up in the Ministry of Munitions, and every 
effort which they have made to get to work and to obtain 
licences has been obstructed in every possible way. The treat- 
ment of this company has been curious. They lately came to 
an arrangement with another company which owned certain 
lands for boring on the latter’s property. They were suddenly 
informed that this agreement had been made and that they 
must give way to Messrs. Pearson, and this in spite of the 
fact that their proposal to drill was passed by the advisers of 
the Government on March 19th last. And the sole reason why 
they have not been producing petroleum for nearly a year past 
is that the Government deliberately delayed the granting of 
their priority for materials. It is worthy of remark also that 
in taking this action Messrs. Pearson appear to have used 
information which they could only have obtained from 
Government sources. 1 should like to ask the Government 
whether it is true that the Darcy Company has recently been 
informed that no licences can be granted except on such terms 
as would not be likely to be satisfactory to any company or 
persons desiring to bore for oil. 


“I think you will agree that the only possible inference 
which the public can draw from all these circumstances is that 
the Government are applying Government funds and Govern- 
ment plant in order to create a monopoly for the benefit of a 
private firm, and that in order to carry out this policy they 
have deliberately delayed and discouraged the production of 
material required for war purposes. And in order to establish 
this monopoly they have not hesitated to adopt a course which 
is designed to squeeze out other firms. It is also, I venture to 
think, a very remarkable coincidence that the Bill is now only to 
become law at a period when Messrs. Pearson have been given 
time and opportunity to transfer sufficient machinery from 
America in order to get to work. 


“It may or may not be a good thing to grant a monopoly ; 
that may or may not be the Government’s policy, but at any 
rate it is directly contrary to the Government’s engagement. 
An undertaking was given by Sir L. Worthington Evans on 
the third reading of this Bill in another place that no mono- 

. Poly would be granted to any one firm. It is also contrary to 
the policy announced by Sir Arthur Churchman, who is Con- 
troller of the Mineral Oil Production Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions. He has stated that it was desirable 
that those wishing to bore for oil in the United Kingdom 
should first arrange with landowners and then apply to the 
Ministry of Munitions for licences, which licences would, 
Subject to the Ministry being satisfied with the geological 
evidence, thereafter be issued to such persons.’’ 


Anyone who reads the above contract and the Duke 
of Northumberland’s speech will, we think, agree that 
€ssrs. Pearson have obtained a monopoly, or the 


word has no meaning. Indeed, Lord Elphinstone, in 
introducing the Bill, said its object was to prevent 
‘‘indiscriminate boring’’ and ‘‘the scramble of 
speculators.’’ May we ask why? The whole world, 
Canada, Africa, Australia, .and the Northern and 
Southern continents of America, have been reclaimed 
and developed by ‘‘the scramble of speculators.’’ 
Raleigh and Rhodes were scrambling speculators. The 
coal resources of these islands, their greatest source of 
wealth, have been exploited by scrambling speculators. 
Why should a man who thinks he has oil under his 
fields not bore for it himself? What national benefit 
is gained by the substitution of Messrs. Pearson for 
the scrambling speculator? Why is Sir John Cadman 
to be sole depositary of the valuable secrets of Messrs. 
Pearson? Lord Cowdray told us in his letter to The 
Times that he was making the nation a present for 
nothing of ‘‘ his valuable discovery’’? What is it? 
That there are oil-bearing strata in these islands, and 
the position of these oil areas, are facts that have long 
been known to and recorded by the Geological Survey 
Department, whose maps and records must have been 
used by Messrs. Pearson’s in their exploratory wander- 
ings during the last two years. There is a very curious 
omission in this contract : nothing is agreed as to what 
is to be done with the oil that may be gained by boring. 
Is it to belong to the Government or to Messrs. 
Pearson? As Messrs.:Pearson were willing to pay 
landowners 2s. a ton royalty two years ago, when they 
were dealing or trying to deal with them, presumably 
this petroleum business is a very profitable one. As 
for the duration of the contract, it is to last as long as 
the £1,000,000 provided by the State, which if it be 
spent on boring only may well last for twenty years. 
As the boring operations are to be treated as ‘‘ certified 
war work ’’ we leave our readers to imagine whether 
they will be unprofitable to our altruistic contractors. 


THE POLICE AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 


STUART OF WORTLEY, who was for 
many years Under Secretary to the Home 


“Office, did well to raise the question of the 
Police Strike in the House of Lords. In view of 
the troublous times that are ahead, it is not 


reassuring to reflect that the Labour Party have 
captured the Police. From the debate in the House 
of Commons it is clear that the strike of the Police had 
nothing to do with pay, hours of duty, or pensions. 
The Force has been in existence for over eighty years, 
and although it has had no Union to look after its 
well-being, there is no body of industrial workers 
whose conditions in respect of terms of employment, 
provision for old age, for sickness, disablement, 
dependents in event of death, and other invalidity 
benefits, can be compared with those of the Metro- 
politan Police Service. All the increases in pay have 
been given without demands from the men, and more 
than a year ago the Home Secretary, on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Commissioner, sanctioned an 
increase in the war bonus. 

The strike was not for higher pay, or pensions, but 
for the recognition of the National Union of Police and 
Prison Officers, founded, surreptitiously, some seven 
or eight years ago, by ex-inspector Syme. In 1913 or 
1914 the Chief Commissioner published an order for- 
bidding policemen to join the Union. In the spring of 
1917 the Labour Party, represented by Messrs. 
Wardle, Bowerman, and Duncan, deliberately re- 
opened the agitation. The Chief Commissioner pointed 
out to these Labour Members that there were two 
articles in the constitution of the Union which he 
regarded as subversive of all discipline and quite in- 
compatible with the authority of any Government, 
local or central. Those two articles were that all the 
members of the Union should obey without question 
the orders of the Union Executive; and that the funds 
of the Police Union might, if the executive so desired 
or commanded, be applied to the support or succour 
of other trade-unions. 

Sir Edward Henry observed that a disciplined force 
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cannot work under two heads, and that a dual control 
would be very dangerous for the interests of the com- 
munity. It is needless to say that these unanswerable 
arguments made no impression on Messrs. Wardle, 
Bowerman and Duncan. But having failed to coax or 
coerce the Chief Commissioner, the happy idea occurred 
to the Labour Members of trying their hand with the 
Prime Minister. An unbroken experience had taught 
them that nothing could be done in Downing Street 
without a strike, but that with a strike almost any- 
thing might be done. The strike was therefore care- 
fully prepared and the right moment was waited for. 
The moment chosen, adroitly chosen, was the summer, 
when the Chief Commissioner was absent in Ireland 
on his holiday, and when the pressure of anxiety about 
the war was at its height. The stroke, or the strike, 
was completely successful. The whole thing was over 
and settled by the Prime Minister, the Labour Mem- 
bers and the Secretary of the London Trades Council 
without the Home Secretary or the Chief Commis- 
sioner getting a word in. Of course, the forms were 
observed. Mr. Charles Duncan, M.P., the president 
of the National Union of Police and Prisons Officers, 
was not received by the Prime Minister in that 
capacity, but as a Member of Parliament, and the 
leaders of the strike were received strictly as sergeants 
and constables. The Union of Police and Prisons 
Officers could not be recognized during the war: but 
a representative committee might be recognized to act 
as liaison between the Commissioner and the Home 
Secretary on the one side, and the Union that was not 
recognised on the other. Admirable comedy, per- 
fectly played by the Prime Minister, the Labour Party, 
and the mutinous policemen ! 


Unhappily for our peace of mind, the comedy is cer- 
tain to turn into tragedy, should there happen to be 
any strikes, or disorders, or riots, in London after the 
war. The Chief Commissioner of the Police is 
nominally General Macready, but in reality it is Mr. 
Charles Duncan, Labour Member for Barrow-on- 
Furness, and president of the National Union of Police 
and Prisons Officers. Suppose there should be a strike 


of transport workers, or of the men who supply us 


with light or water. Mr. Duncan, M.P., a Lancashire 
man, with a trade-union secretary’s sympathies, 
iecrees that the strikers are right, and perhaps orders 
a subscription from the funds of the Police Union. The 
strikers, not immediately succeeding in their demands 
—the war will then be over—proceed from the strike 
proper to the strike improper, that is, to processions, 
tumult, raids on shops and breaking into houses. 
These things have been done before; they were done in 
1887, during a hard winter and shortage of employ- 
ment. What would happen? Chief Commissioner 
General Macready would order the police to charge the 
rioters, to disperse them with batons, and, if neces- 
sary, to arrest them. But Mr. Duhcan, president of 
their Union, would order the policemen to do nothing 
of the kind. Indeed, how could the police baton or 
arrest the rioters, who were only doing what they had 
done themselves, and to whose funds they were per- 
haps subscribing? It is going some way back, to be 
sure, but in 1780 the prisons were opened, and the 
prison officers are members of the new Union. 
‘‘ Bolshevism without bloodshed,’’ the battle-cry of a 
powerful section of the Labour Party, may have a 
more real meaning than most people imagine, or are 
willing to admit. The first step towards the 
Bolshevist aims is to capture the police, and hand them 
over to the control of the Labour Party. This has now 
been done with the assistance of the Prime Minister. 
Nor has the mischief been confined to the Metropolitan 
Police. It was stated in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Anderson that 41,000 policemen had joined the 
Union. As the Metropolitan Force is nominally 
21,000, and actually since the war about 14,000, it 
appears that some 25,000 policemen in the provinces 
are now under the orders of the Union. Truly a 


pleasant state of affairs. Sir George. Cave tells us 
that he offered to resign, after the event. We cannot 
help thinking that a stronger Home Secretary would 


not have allowed Mr. Lloyd George to interfere with 
the control of the police. Fancy Sir William 
Harcourt allowing anyone to come between him and 
the Force! 


THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN KEY. 


“I have tried many doors through which to pass 
my inventions, but each requires a golden key.” , 

. . ‘“ My reason for asking that any subordinate 
officer you might depute to examine my gun should 
not be in a state of perpetual financial embarrassment 
was based on my previous experience of the Muni- 
tions Inventions Department. I was the inventor of 
the Daniels-Gardiner grenade.‘ Captain Godwin 
Smith was deputed to test it. I wish to pass no 
opinion on the fairness of his test, but he was in 
acute financial difficulty and informed me of the fact.” 


HESE remarkable passages are taken from letters 

written by an inventor to Mr. Winston Churchill, 

and put in as evidence in a recent case under the 

Prevention of Corruption Act, in which an officer 

was charged with accepting ‘‘a gift as an inducement 
or reward, etc.’’ 


One would like to believe that the experience of this 
man was an isolated case, unique in the history of 
Government contracting, but our common sense hardly 
permits such consolation. Corruption is too evident 
for men of experience to overlook it, and although the 
department in question, the War Office, may not be 
the only one wherein the evil is to be found, ‘it has 
certainly provided grave grounds for _ suspicion. 
Parsimoniously treated in the early days, the Air Ser- 
vice has been over-lavishly financed in later years. A 
timid Treasury influenced by the urgent demand for 
aeroplanes, of which we were certainly short at one 
period, and a lack of responsible permanent officials 
conversant with the subject, have created opportunity, 
and opportunity has produced the usual abuse. Prior 
to 1914 both the War Office and Admiralty gave in- 
sufficient attention to aviation, so we have to-day a 
jerry-built department, lacking in experience and tradi- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the produc- 
tion side of aviation attracted adventurers who 
battened on the country’s need as an easy road to 
fortune. It is common knowledge that some of the 
first enterprises which set out to supply material for the 
Air Service were so incompetently handled that they 
progressed on crutches almost from the outset, thereby 
losing valuable time and vast sums of money advanced 
from the public purse. One wonders, indeed, why 
these were allowed to go so far, and one wonders still 
why additions are made to their ranks. What qualifi- 
cations are necessary for the grants, loans and contracts 
so lavishly bestowed? Have the applicants made good, 
as the Americans say, in any sphere of industrial 
activity, and are they responsible people worthy of 
trust? For some inexplicable reason the spending 
department of the Air Service is under the War Office, 
and not under the Ministry of Munitions; but one 
would like to know on whose authority the Treasury 
acts. 

One rather disquieting feature is to be noted—and it 
is to be feared that precedent is to be found in the 
Treasury and the Admiralty—and that is the transfer 


of State officials to lucrative appointments with private 


firms. If these men are useful, why do they leave the 
public service? If they are not, why the large fees 
for which they make the change? An incomplete list 
would be hardly fair to those concerned; but those 
conversant with the department see such transfers with 
misgivings. That there is ‘‘ big money ”’ in the air- 
craft business these days may be gathered from 4 
prospectus issued lately by the Aircraft Manufac- 
turing Company. This one company’s turnover was 
4} millions in its last year’s trading, all, of course, to 
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Government order. However honest a man may be in 
intention, he cannot serve two masters; and if dis- 
honest, as some are, he serves only himself, and those 
who are as dishonest as himself. The practice is there- 
fore reprehensible in the extreme, and it should be 
either stopped or explained. 

A further phenomenon which has been remarked by 
most manufacturers or inventors possessed of anything 
with pre-eminent merit as war material is a leakage in 
oficial negotiations which generally results in offers 
from vague sources to finance, merge, or buy. Whence 
and in what manner come these gratuitous offers? As 
a ‘splitting up’’ margin is invariably included, the 
negotiators are no more philanthropists than they are 
patriots, and undoubtedly they act on inside in- 
formation. 

Again, in the realms of commerce men are accus- 
tomed to transact business in the cool atmosphere of 
business premises, but here the luncheon or dinner 
table appears to have taken the place of the less dis- 
tracting mahogany of private offices. One wonders, 
for instance, how many contracts have been proposed 
and concluded at one of the few remaining caravan- 
serais in the Strand! In such places one cannot help 
wondering how so many, occasionally eligible, officers 
get the time and money to live so extravagantly. They 
do not do so on their pay, and their pre-war circum- 
stances do not suggest that they are all possessed of 
private fortunes. Are they levers in the lock for which 
we are told here that a golden key is necessary? 
Commander Porte was pardoned, promoted and 
honoured, doubtless for good reason, but the Cellulose 
Syndicate and the letter quoted above suggest an elas- 
ticity of control in the disposal of public funds which 
calls for immediate remedy. If unworthy applicants are 
allowed to embark on Government-fed industry, what 
wonder if we have idle and incompetent workmen? 
“Like master like man’’ is a true saying, and if the 
head of any concern transacts his business at the 
Savoy, and if that business is the production of a per- 
centage on cost rather than efficiency and economically 
produced aircraft and accessories, he cannot expect 
other than the idle and overpaid employees whose cir- 
cumstances have become a public scandal. 

If the loss of money associated with corrupt contract- 
ing is to be deplored in the nation’s present financial 
position, how much more deplorable is the moral effect 
of such conditions. As evil begets evil, so corruption 
begets blackmail and all the iniquities which follow in 
its train. In considering such matters one naturally 
refrains from assuming too much; but it would be folly 
to close our eyes to what certainly exists in many 
directions. For four years the administration of the 
Air Service has been like an unballasted ship, buffeted 
hither and thither under amateur command. Being 
somewhat hastily constructed, its material may be 
faulty in places; but there is therefore all the more 
reason for close and unremitting supervision. In other 
words, if the lock which guards the Air Ministry’s 
Treasury yields to any other key than that of honest 
worth, let us change it without delay. At all events 
we are entitled to know— 


(1) What free grants or loans of money have been 
made, on whose recommendation, and for what 
reasons ; 

(2) The net results of such grants; 

(3) The antecedents of officials having the power to 
recommend grants, loans and contracts; 

(4) The same of recipients ; 

(5) The position of men who have passed from the 
public service to that of private firms, either 
discarding or retaining their rank in the 
transfer. 


These are plain questions, which should be easily 
answered. Mistakes we can forgive, but misdeeds 
must be punished and so prevented. In the State, as 


in private life, no factor is more fraught with possi- 
bilities for evil than the golden key. 


RALEIGH’S BIRTHPLACE. 


HE tercentenary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s death has 
: inevitably been celebrated in a whole-hearted man- 
ner. If there is one great man in whom the Americans 
and ourselves can boast a common share, that man is 
the founder of Virginia and the creator of Imperial 
Britain. A more congenial subject for reminiscent 
oratory cannot be conceived, more especially as Lon- 
don abounds in spots recalling the glories and tragedies 
of his life. The tragedies chiefly; for though Old 
Palace Yard, where his head fell from the block, may 
have vanished, the Tower contains the Traitor’s Gate 
through which he passed to imprisonment in the 
Bloody Tower, and to the composition of that magnifi- 
cent fragment, ‘‘ The History of the World,’’ together 
with the cruel cell in the White Tower where he was 
also confined. His burial place, like most of the events 
of his life, is matter of dispute, for it seems doubtful 
whether he does lie at rest close to the altar of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, opposite the fine win- 
dow on which American sentiment has recorded his 
deeds. The one fact about which there is no dispute is 
his birthplace, and therefore the true Raleigh feeling is 
best recovered, not in London, but in Devonshire, by a 
visit to Hayes Barton, the little Tudor house in which 
he was born. Raleigh wrote about it to its owner in 
after years; ‘‘I will most willingly give you what- 
soever in your conscience you may deem it worth. . . . 
For ye naturall disposition I have to that place, being 
borne in that house, I had rather seat myself there 
than anywhere else.’’ 

From East Budleigh Station the pious pilgrim 
makes for the road to the left leading up the hill, until 
he reaches a brick pillar, topped by a dumpy cross, 
and bearing the date, 1742. It serves as a sign-post, 
and has edifying inscriptions such as, ‘‘O that our 
way might be made so direct that we might keep Thy 
statutes.’’ Close to it is Salem Chapel, a gaunt edifice 
which was opened seven years later. But these are 
quite modern innovations, for turning again to the left 
the pilgrim soon finds himself in East Budleigh village, 
with its thatched cottages and their characteristic 
eaves. The weather-beaten church tower defies the 
centuries, and in the nave is to be seen the Raleighs’ 
pew, dated 1537, with their arms carved in the panels. 
In the pavement is a sepulchral slab, with the lettering 
reversed, to Joan, the first wife of Raleigh’s father, 
and cousin of Sir Francis Drake. 


The first turn to the right below the church takes 
one into a Devonshire lane, less muddy, no doubt, 
than it was in Raleigh’s time, but not more wide, since 
there is barely room for two waggons to pass. After 
some three-quarters of a mile of this lane, the goal of 
the pilgrimage is attained. Hayes Barton, one instinc- 
tively feels, is a perfect place for Raleigh to have been 
born in, as appropriate, in its way, as the brick house 
on the brick-paved street in Urbino where ‘“‘ the divine 
Rafaelle’’ first saw the light. It lies in a gently 
shelving combe, and looks out on a low hill, crowned 
with oaks. Above it to the west uprises Woodbury 
Common, with its gorse and firs. The group of farm 
buildings on the left is a good deal later than Raleigh's 
time, but it has put on an appearance of respectabse 
antiquity. The pilgrim crosses a small green, goes past 
a pond and over a brook, and reaches the gate of a 
walled garden, still making a brave display of roses, 
sunflowers and Michaelmas daisies. The house is a 
two-storied and cream-coloured cob building, shaped 
like a capital E, with projecting gabled wings, a 
thatched roof and dormer windows on either side of the 

ch. The windows are latticed, with narrow 
mullions. Nails stud the stout oak door, and its pon- 
derous lock and bars have been the security of many 
an occupant’ since Walter Raleigh removed from his 
estate at Fardell, near Plymouth, to Hayes, which he 
held on lease, some thirty-two years before his illus- 
trious son was born. 

The interior has been altered a good deal since the 
undistinguished country gentleman brought home his 
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third wife Katharine, the daughter of Sir Philip 
Champernowne of Modbury, and widow of Otho 
Gilbert of Compton, near Dartmouth, and presumably 
her son, then a schoolboy, who is known to history as 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, with her. The hall has been 
divided jnto sitting rooms, and it is difficult to bring 
back to the mind’s eye the spacious apartment in 
which the squire sat at meat with his family. At a 
much later date than the Raleighs’ residence at Hayes, 
Mr. Pitt’s window-tax necessitated the bricking-up of 
the windows at the back of the house, but one of them 
has since been reopened. A modern stove, too, has 
replaced the vast fireplace which formerly warmed the 
hall, but that in the kitchen still remains intact, and 
the cooking is still done on the hearth. And stout oak 
beams, wormeaten though they are, still hold the 
fabric together; while an irregular oak staircase, with 
each step of a different length, leads up to the room 
in which Sir Walter is said to have been born. 
tradition has this much in its favour; that it is the 
room that the mistress of the house would most natur- 
ally have occupied. But probability is outraged when 
Queen Elizabeth is alleged to have reposed on a settle 
in the kitchen, and when the room over the porch is 
pointed out as the scene of Raleigh’s first pipeful of 
tobacco, a pipe, according to the familiar legend, put 
out by the astonished servant with a bucket of water ! 
There are at least eight places where that legendary 
pipe purports to have been ignited, and as a matter of 
fact Drake and Hawkins seem to have brought the leaf 
over to England before Raleigh’s day, though he, by 
making it popular among men of rank, was its true 
introducer. 


In plain fact, again, Raleigh’s association with 
Hayes Barton cannot have continued much beyond his 
earliest boyhood. We do not know the date, even 
the year, of his birth; we do not know where he went 
to school, and the rival claims of Budleigh, Sidmouth 
and Ottery St. Mary have all been argued, and all 
inconclusively. But it was no accident that he was 
born close to the sea, and a happy inspiration came 
over Millais, when he painted ‘‘The Boyhood of 
Raleigh’’ at Budleigh Salterton, and represented the 
two boys, Walter and Humphry, as listening entranced 
to the storm-beaten sailor as he pours out his tales of 
the Spanish Main. 


The Dry-as-Dusts will continue to argue over 
Raleigh to all time. His picturesque biographers used 
to assert that he played a prominent part in the attack 
on the Spanish Armada. But modern research gravely 
decides that the statement is without warrant, and that 
if he was occupied at all, it was ashore as Warden of 
the Stannaries and Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall. 
Again, which was in the right and which in the wrong 
when he quarrelled so fiercely with Essex, and was 
there something more cogent than feminine jealousy 
to induce Elizabeth to clap him in the Tower after she 
had found out his intrigue with Bessie Throgmorton? 
Obscurities present themselves at every turn of 
Raleigh’s life. The luminous and voluminous Gardiner 
can be studied as to his share in the conspiracy of Lord 
Cobham, and after all, the doubt remains how far he 
was the victim of trumped-up charges and how far he 
dabbled in treason. Still, when detraction has said its 
worst of Raleigh he remains the first Englishman who 
conceived of an Empire beyond the seas, to be in- 
habited by Englishmen, and who, undeterred by failure 
after failure, spent his strength, his time, and his 
money to that end. That he lied on occasions may be 
admitted; that he was unscrupulous cannot be denied. 
But there was unanswerable force in his reply to 
Bacon, ‘‘ Did you ever hear of men being pirates for 
millions?’’ His end came through judicial complaisance 
to royal faint-heartedness, and though the lawyers 
may have been legally right in deciding that he could 
be executed on his former sentence, his fellow-country- 
men regarded it, and rightly, as a gross miscarriage of 
justice. He was Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepherd of the Ocean ’”’ 


and in reply to Kit Marlowe’s ‘‘ Come live with me,”’ 
wrote his own immortal, ‘‘If all the world and love 


The | 


were young.’’ When he laid his head on the block, he 
made an incomparable epitaph for himself. It was 
objected that it ought to be placed to the east. ‘‘ What 
matter,’’ he answered, ‘‘ how the head lie, so the heart 
be right? 


A ROUTE TO RUSSIA. 
(By a TRAVELLER.) 


HE way into Russia is still almost as easy as that 
to Avernus, with corresponding labour of exit. 
True, German influence in Sweden and German patrols 
in the Baltic have imposed a long circuit upon Allied 
subjects. I was warned by the Legation at Copen- 
hagen not to take the shorter route by Malmé, as that 
would lead me outside territorial waters and expose 
me to internment at Danzig, so I had to go round by 
Elsinore, where legends of Hamlet were obliterated 
by the insolence of Danish Customs officials, who 
searched me to the skin. At Stockholm, a similar 
menace precluded the twelve hours’ steam to Abo, 
followed by six hours’ rail to Helsingfors and eight 
hours’ steam into the jaws of Petrograd. Not content 
with stopping and searching the Abo boat, on the pre- 
text that we smuggle soldiers with false passports for 
service in Russia, the Huns send their consul on board 
at Stockholm and none may depart without his sane- 
tion. The Swedes have protested in a half-hearted 
way, but their sympathies are notoriously German and 
their diplomacy is at a discount. 

So there remains to the Allied traveller no choice but 
to take the long and weary way all round the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It is not an uncomfortable journey as far as 
Haparanda. There are sleeping cars for the two 
nights, and if you apply in good time or possess influ- 
ence with the railway authorities, you may secure a 
compartment to yourself after paying an imaginary 
first class fare,—I say imaginary, because there are no 
first class carriages on Swedish trains. The chief dis- 
comfort is that you are ordered to rise and dress in 
the small hours, so that the sleeper may be converted 
into an ordinary compartment and admit stray second 
class passengers for short distances. This is an un- 
necessary vexation, and is greatly resented by such as 
are condemned for their business or their sins to 
undertake the journey frequently. Another grievance 
is that none of the passage doors shut properly, and 
nerves are sorely tried by fresh bangs every minute 
during forty hours. The restaurant-car is fairly well 
managed, and relays of meals are served all day. The 
fish, meat and puddings are appetising, but the gritty 
cellulose bread is greatly begrudged, the alleged coffee 
is an acorn or oat substitute, the alleged beer is as 
sour and impotent as any devised by Mr. Lloyd George, 
the cheapest and thinnest white wine works out at 
six shillings a glass. I hesitated as to the patriotism 
of drinking hock, but if a Hun had remarked, “‘ Ach, 
zo you trink our Chairman vine,’’ I should have been 
ready with the answer, ‘‘ Yes, when you rape French- 
women and murder our children.’”’ 

Stockholm, though quite inaccurately dubbed the 
Venice of the North, is a pleasaunce of smiling waters 
and bright clean palaces—mostly bank buildings— 
gladdened by a profusion of pink geraniums. But the 
rest of Scandinavia affords an incessant repetition of 
dark fjords and endless forests, which grow thinner and 
drearier as you advance to the North, until they be- 
come mere shrubberies of stunted larches and bare 
Christmas trees. Never in the whole wide world have 
I encountered a ghastlier or more persistent monotony. 
No wonder the wolves howl if they are doomed to 
scour such scenery. The only relief is afforded by red 
wooden houses picked out with white and green, the 
sort of dwellings for witches in fairy-tales, with a faint 
reminiscent touch of Noah’s ark. From time to time 
you rumble over rivers plentifully spattered with spilli- 
kin logs intended to find their own way down to the 
sea, but usually preferring to lean against the river 
banks. The wooden stations are all painfully alike 
and often have a wooden hotel hard by, recalling times 
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when there was no night travelling and passengers 
were expected to get out and sleep. The crowds on 
the platforms are as dull as the country: gloomy 
gapers in homespuns, mayors with corporations, sug- 
gesting quips about Swedish paunch, in Victorian 
frock coats and silk hats, effeminate soldiers with lady- 
like brims, snuffling children offering unwholesome 
berries in three-cornered paper bags. Swedish trains 
are punctual to the tick, but the last hundred miles 
from Boden to Haparanda have been constructed with 
great difficulty over marshes, and need seven hours. 


Haparanda is the end of nowhere. There is a big 
hotel and a big school—and an iniquitous bank; the 
rest consists of red-roofed shanties in parallel lines, 
probably modelled on the backwoods. 
within gunshot of the Arctic Circle, and within sight of 
Tornea, the Finnish frontier-station, a rude village 
with a church and a steeple and some hovels and 
nothing to eat. The bridge for the railway-system is 
not yet complete, so travellers must walk over a river 
gangway or be ferried across after many passport and 
customs’ formalities. As nearly everyone here is a 
smuggler, the vexations are excusable. The hotel 
restaurant is always crowded with Swedish commer- 
cial men and Finns, who come every day for their 
meals, all blatantly pro-German. They have no 
manners; they gape and sneer at the British Consul, 
secure in the knowledge that he must not cause scenes 
by chastising them; they incited the hotel band to play 
the “‘ Wacht am Rhein’’ until the Mayor was called in 
to stop provocative demonstrations. They have the 
insolence of misgotten wealth, and must all be black- 
listed after the war if trading with the enemy is still 
to be discouraged. © 


The journey down the other side of the Gulf of 
Bothnia is slower and less convenient. There are no 
sleeping or restaurant cars, no progress by night, and 
Finland affords the scantiest of provisions at famine 
prices. The greater part of the German troops have 
been withdrawn, but during the summer they were 
being poured up the coast with infinite precaution. 
Whenever passenger trains passed soldiers they were 
hidden in a station or had their blinds drawn in a 
transport. Their chief destination was Kemi, a junc- 
tion a few miles east of Tornea. Thence a branch 
line to Rovaniemi has been feverishly pushed forward 
this summer to connect the coast with Kandalaska on 
the Murman line, supported by a big service of military 
sledges for snow-time. I understand that railways in 


- Lapland are soon snow-bound in winter, but that does 


not apply to the line on either side of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, where the snow-ploughs of the engines suffice 
to brush away whatever comes through the elaborate 
system of wooden barricades. 


It must be admitted in justice to the Finns that they 
have maintained a certain neutrality, however malevo- 
lent, in spite of the presence of the German troops 
invited by them as a safeguard against Red Guards 
and Bolsheviks. Allied subjects could always visit 
Helsingfors if properly recommended, though few have 
availed themselves of the permission, and refugees 
from Russia have made the Bothnia journey un- 
hindered. The Finns had a difficult part to play during 
the war, and they played it very badly; they are astute 
enough to realise that they must now take the conse- 
quences, but they doubtless console themselves with 
the reflection that there ‘are worse culprits in Russia. 

eir geographical position and Entente philanthropy 
about national rights probably assure them some sort 
of future, but they are entitled to no gratitude from the 
civilised world. Stockholm and, still more, Copen- 
hagen, will hold the keys of the Baltic, and Helsingfors 
May ‘be allowed to remain a drowsy university for 
elderly students who persist in subordinating superfluous 
tulture to the practical needs of a fighting 
generation. Of course, Helsingfors may find pros- 


Perity as a portal of Petrograd, but that must depend 
upon the regeneration of Russia, which, I am informed 
by intelligent Russians, can come only through a 
pogrom on a grand scale, 


Here you are | 


THE CHARGE FOR THE LYNCH BRIGADE. 


Form up the Lynch Brigade; 

Call ’em from every grade; 

Sinn Feiners, Parnell men; 
Half a half hundred. 


Whence do they come and why, 

Think you; to fight or fly? 

Oh; it is ‘‘ all my eye ’’— 
Ireland has blundered. 


Plumes on the hats of ’em, 

Kilts on the wames* of ’em, 

Pipers preceding ‘em; 
Highlanders wondered. 


Danger does much decrease. 

Join they in view of peace, 

And to have land on lease, 
Fearful half hundred? 


Pamper the Lynch Brigade; 
On us their charge be laid; 
By us their pipers paid— 
Rarely we’re plundered. 
Why aren’t the laws obeyed; 
Why are excuses made; 


Are our wise men afraid 
Of half a hundred? 


* Wames, Scots for stomachs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLUB MANAGEMENT. 
No. II. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—In my letter last week I dealt with the question 
of Committee Management. I am now told that the 
members of a Members Club would prefer to be mis- 
managed by fifteen of their number, than to be well 
managed by one of their number. I can well imagine 
that to be true, for few people know what is good for 
them until such time as they have learnt from practical 
experience. Circumstances will, however, soon compel 
them to learn, unless of course, they should decide to 
indulge in the doubtful luxury of mismanagement, at 
the cost of dipping deep into their pockets, year by year, 
to make up the deficiency. This innate dislike in 
theory to single control is really very foolish, for where- 
ever it is obtained in practice, the result is most satis- 
factory, and the general body of members more satis- 
fied than under any other form of management. I fear, 
however, that a great deal more water will have to flow 
under the bridges before it will be possible to convince 
members of London Clubs that committees, as at 
present constituted, are both superfluous and mis- 
chievous. 

What is the alternative? I think the answer lies in 
the reduction of the committee to a number not exceed- 
ing three, and at the same time securing a specialist as 
secretary who should not be a member of the club. If 
such an arrangement could be come to, and the com- 
mittee allowed themselves to be guided by their expert 
adviser, all might be well. 

With your permission I will now refer to your 
alternative suggestion of raising subscription 100%. — 

For a time that might have the desired result—if it 
were a feasible proposition. But is it a feasible pro- 
position? Our legal friend on the Committee (there is 
always at least one lawyer on every Committee) will tell 
you it is not. Possibly my mind is also narrow, as I 
also have had the great disadvantage of a long legal 
training, but I am strongly of opinion that the legal 
difficulty could be got over. A voluntary liquidation 
would certainly be one way, and there are others. Ten 
years ago the price of commodities in New York was 
on a par with prices in London to-day. The subscrip- 
tion to a good social club in New York was £20. If 
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we in London wish to indulge further in mismanage- 
ment, otherwise Committee management, there is no 
alternative to putting up the subscription unless, of 
course, members submit to being charged 100% more 
for everything they purchase in a club, or again unless 
some such scheme as you indicated, namely, the forma- 
tion of a Wholesale Co-operative Society between X 
number of clubs were adopted. 

To make such a scheme a success, it would be advis- 
able that the turnover of the clubs who joined together 
should be at least £150,000 per annum, as a large 
salary would have to be paid to the manager or buyer, 
and in addition there would be the rent of the cold 
store, and other incidental expenses. ‘ 

Whatever may be the merits or disadvantages 
attaching to these various proposals one thing is cer- 
tain, the policy of drift must stop at once. The whole 
question should be boldly tackled, and not put on one 
side till after the war. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. Srmpson. 
18, Bruton Street, W. October 30th, 1918. 


To the Editor of THE SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Certainly Mr. Simpson has every right to be 
heard on the subject of Club Management, for the 
clubs connected with the golf courses which he has 
laid out are conspicuously well managed, particularly 
the one at*Cooden Bay, Bexhill. The Stoke Poges 
Club is also a model of management, and is, of course, 
not managed by a committee, but by one man. 

There is, however, a great difference between a golf 
club and a London club. Except the one or two men 
who may be living in the ‘‘ dormey house,”’ or the bed- 
rooms in the Club house, the only meals taken at a 
golf club are lunch and tea, and they are consumed in 
conditions of health and appetite which preclude close 
criticism. In a London club the conditions are very 
different. Firstly, the London clubs are all (or those 
worth talking about) old-established institutions, and 
‘*the House Committee’? is a thing of awe, trans- 
mitted to the members from the past, and clothed 
with traditional authority. There is a Kitchen Com- 
mittee in the House of Commons—once reputed the 
best club in London—which that irreverent wag, the 
late Lord Dunsany, dubbed ‘‘ the gods of Greece.’ 
The habitués of Pall Mall are mostly Conservative in 
ideas, if not in politics. To take the control of the 
cuisine out of the hands of the House Committee 
would seem to many members a Radical, and there- 
fore damnable, innovation. Secondly, there is the 
incurable belief in amateurs and distrust of profes- 
sionals, which haunt the comfortable Briton. When 
Boodle’s Club was proprietary, and run by one man 
(who even elected members), it was simply the most 
perfect restaurant in London, if not in the world. 
What has happened to it since it became a members’ 
club, I do not know. Thirdly, there is the fact that 
most Englishmen are really indifferent to cooking, 
certainly indifferent judges of it, and they are apt to 
regard a man who is fastidious about his food as 
immoral. There was a man at one of the old Edin- 
burgh clubs who was always grumbling about his 
victuals, and who was seriously reproved for his 
profligacy by one of the Committee. In his defence 
the peccant member said boldly: ‘‘ Why, sir, I am a 
refined sensualist :’’ to which the Committee man 
made answer: ‘‘ Ca’ yourself a reefined sensualist! I 
ca’ ye just a gutsy beggar!’’ And this is the general 
attitude towards a man who demands that his sole 
shall be properly fried, his potatoes adequately boiled, 
and his steak or kidneys soaked in olive oil for hours 
before being grilled. 

These are the serious difficulties with which a re- 
former of club cookery and catering has to contend. 
But of course Mr. Simpson’s position does not admit 
of argument. Catering is a profession, a science, and 
an art, which requires a whole-time practitioner. The 


members of a House Committee know neither the 
weights or the prices of a single article of consum 
tion: how should they? How many men do? When 
the cook or the steward is the caterer, the Club mem- 
bers pay: 1. The intermediary profit of the West End 
retailer on the Covent Garden or Leadenhall prices, 
2. The commission, or ‘‘ side-rake,’’ allowed to the 
cook or steward. The thing is stupid. Besides 
paying these intermediary profits, the clubs have to 
take whatever stuff the middleman chooses to give 
them. 
Yours truly, 
A. Gtutton, 


NATIONAL UNION OF TRAINED NURSES, 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In a recent issue you draw attention to the 
vulgarity of a poster begging for subscriptions for 
Lady Cowdray’s Fund for Nurses. It is indeed sad to 
reflect that Matrons connected with the Fund should 
have submitted to this public degradation of their 
profession. 

But there are still greater evils covered by this poster 
which appeals for funds for the College of Nursing 
and the Tribute Fund for Nurses. 

The following resolution, adopted by the Council of 
my Society in May, 1918, expresses the opinion of all 
those who care for the independence and dignity of the 
nursing profession 

‘*The Council of the National Union of Trained 
Nurses protests against the methods by which the 
British Women’s Hospital Committee is raising a 
Fund for providing annuities for nurses, for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

1. It objects, as being inconsistent with the 
dignity of the profession, that appeals for charity 
should be made by means of advertisement in the 
Press and by posters placarding the streets. 

2. It maintains that such a Benevolent Fund 
should not be coupled with an Endowment Fund, 
especially for an unrepresentative body such as the 
College of Nursing which has as yet no established 
claim to confidence. 

3. It urges most strongly that the British 
Women’s Hospital Committee, whose feelings of 
sympathy for the nursing profession it fully appre- 
ciates, should place the management of the nation’s 
fund in the hands of a really national and repre- 
sentative body. 

For this purpose the Council of the National Union 
of Trained Nurses suggests that a joint committee 
should be formed of the existing benevolent funds, 
such as :— 

The Trained Nurses’ Annuity Fund, 

The Queen’s Nurses Benevolent Fund, 

The Royal British Nurses’ Association Benevolent 

Fund, 

The Edith Cavell Homes, 

The Junius Morgan Benevolent Fund, 
and any other that may appear suitable.’’ 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Evetyn L. C. Eben, 
Hon. Adviser to the National Union of 
Trained Nurses. 
46, Marsham Street, S.W. 1, 
23rd October, 1918. 


THE SEARCH FOR PETROLEUM. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have just read your interesting leader on the 
above, and beg to send you the following facts, not all 
now within your knowledge :— 

(1) When it was announced early in the year that 
Lord Cowdray was willing to spend £500,000 on the 
search for petroleum, I wrote to him, as a geologist, 
that he would be throwing his money away, as it was ex- 
tremely improbable that any oil accumulations existed 
in Great Britain. 

(2) The proposed expenditure is now to come out of 
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our pockets (the taxpayers), we have to take the risk 
and suffer the probable loss. 

In the Iron and Coal Trades Review for October 
18th an article, written by me, was published, suggest- 
ing, on geological grounds, that no oil will be found in 
Derbyshire, and that the expenditure will be wasted. 

. Yours truly, 
T. Srncton. 
Marsden Chambers, Marsden Street, 
Manchester, October 29th, 1918. 


To the Editor of THe SatTurRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—There is more in this business than meets the 
eye. It is very good of Messrs. Pearson to place the 
whole of their American Mexican staff at the service 
of the Ministry of Munitions, but they make it plain in 
a report in the newspapers that England is to bear the 
whole of the expenses. Derbyshire produces the best 
coal in the world for all and every purpose, and some 
of the very best men as coal pit and well sinkers and 
borers in the world. If there is oil in Derbyshire, 
which is very doubtful, these men could have found it. 

What these American Mexicans will do, we must 
wait and see. 

They might find a Mexican or an American earth- 
quake or explosion. Where Pearson’s are proposing to 
bore, the coal has been got, and for a few miles round 
the Crooked Spire, Chesterfield, a good many of the 
old working places will be full of gas. If the borers get 
a spark in amongst this stuff, the shock might be un- 
pleasant, and there is nothing to prevent the accumu- 
lated quantities, for years, of gas in these old workings 
from coming up the bore holes. Pearson’s in London 
will have easy access to the Chief Inspector of Coal 
Mines, and they could get his opinion on the subject. 

This is only a warning from an old miner who has 
seen some old workings left full of gas. 

Yours truly, 
Denton, nr. Manchester, 
October 29th, 1918. 


POPULAR CREDIT BANKS. 
To the Editor of THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The recent correspondence in your columns has 
voiced the misgivings that are felt in various quarters 
regarding the concentration of the cash resources of 
the United Kingdom in the hands of a group of four 
or five monopolists. 

So far criticism has been chiefly directed to the 
serious danger of what (whatever Sir Edward Holden 
May say) it is convenient to describe as a ‘‘ money 
trust’’; but the entry of the London City and Midland 
Bank into the arena as an issuing house provides a 
fine object lesson of the other dangers which the public 
have to face from this concentration of money power. 

The comments of the City Editor of The Times on 
this departure are delightfully fatuous. 

“There are,’’ he says, ‘‘ distinct advantages from 
the public point of view to be secured from having 
the sponsorship of a bank for an investment instead 
of that of an irresponsible and elusive Company 
promoter. ’’ 

No doubt there are, but who are the irrespomsible and 
elusive company promoters nowadays? 

There have been practically no new issues since the 
war, but if the City Editor of The Times will refresh 
his memory of the preceding years, he will find that 
the majority of new issues have been made by institu- 
tions like the International Financial Society, the 
Industrial and General Trust, Baring Bros., Roths- 
child, and other similar firms, who have specialized with 
Success in this peculiarly difficult branch of business. 

A good deal might be written on the subject of this 
new form of competition. My only object in trespass- 


ing upon your space is to point out that this latest 
development is another illustration of the fact that the 
teal object of these amalgamations is a financial 
Monopoly (the amalgamators intending to use the 


power of their money trust to gradually force into their 
qwn hands all the varied financial business of the 
country) and to emphasize the demand of ‘‘A ‘ity 
Director’’ for new and independent banking insti- 
tutions. 

‘‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’’ Sir Edward Holden 
no doubt is a capable banker, and he will be well 
advised to stick to a business he understands. 

Meanwhile a practical hint may be useful; the firms 
and institutions whose business is threatened by this 
departure must control many millions of banking 
deposits, and the transference of their deposits, from 
the money trust to the smaller and independent banks 
which are still left, would give the amalgamators some 
thing to think about. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
ARCTURUS. 
London, October 22nd, 1918. 


CAMOUFLAGE.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have just been reading the review of Sir 
Edward Cook’s book ‘‘ Literary Recreations ’’ in your 
issue of October 19th, in which you quarrel with the 
word ‘‘camouflage.’’ I sincerely sympathise with you 
in your dislike of this hateful word; a word hateful 
enough in itself made all the more hateful by the way 
in which it is now used both in season and out of season 
with no discrimination. 

But I think you may take heart of grace. That the 
idea conveyed by it is entirely foreign to the English- 
man is proved by the fact that up to now the language 
has contained no word to express it. It has needed an 
upheaval such as this war, wherein anything which is 
not camouflaged is apt to ‘‘ go West’’ suddenly, if not 
silently, to give the idea to the race and the word to the 
language. Both are with us “‘ for the duration ’’ only. 
The stress of circumstances has need to be great indeed 
which engenders in the average Englishman imagina- 
tion sufficient to enlighten him to the fact that it is 
possible to hide an object otherwise than by covering it 
with another object equally as conspicuous as that 
which he is endeavouring to hide; and when those cir- 
cumstances have passed, the idea which they alone have 
produced will pass also, together with the word that 
expresses the idea. 

In the early summer of 1916 my duty took me daily 
across the Plain of Loos, whereon could still be seen 
the remnants of gun pits dug by batteries pushed for- 
ward during the battle of that name in the autumn be- 
fore. Around them still stood relics of trees and 
branches brought with infinite pains from a great dis- 
tance to be set up around the guns in the middle of that 
treeless waste; pitiful exemplars of the Englishman’s 
lack of imagination. We did not camouflage a thing 
in those days; we hid it. And the result must have 
been as conspicuous to the Hun ’plane floating over- 
head as would have been a large notice board laid on 
the ground and bearing the legend : ‘‘ These are battery 
positions, please shell them!’’ A glance at the ground 
around was sufficient to show that the invitation had 
been accepted. 

A year after the battle of Loos a howitzer battery was 
in action among the ruins of the village of Maroc. The 
battery commander, although his battery had occupied 
the position for some months and had not been shelled 
during that time, was very worried about his left hand 
gun pit, which to all seeming was in full view of the 
Hun in possession of the slag heap on his left front 
known as Fosse eight. The battery commander sub- 
mitted his trouble to the camouflage officers who, by 
that time, had developed an organization and flourished 
in the stimulating neighbourhood of Corps Head- 
quarters. In the course of time a canvas screen 
arrived and was duly erected in the night in front of the 
exposed pit. Now the screen was a work of art, and 
although, without doubt, to anyone who looked round the 
country from Fosse eight for the first time the painted 
ruin would have been in no way distinguishable from 
the tumble-down bricks and mortar around it, yet to the 
Hun who had been gazing through a telescope at that 
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particular landscape for no less than two years a cot- 
tage which had sprung up in a night must have been 
somewhat suspicious, and one can hardly blame him for 
beguiling his afternoon by putting a few well-placed 
five-nines through it and the gun pit it covered. 
No; the Englishman’s genius lies not in the direction 
of camouflage. At present he is so pleased with his 
new idea that the word is flourishing with all the 
exuberance of the flower on a weed implanted in virgin 
soil. But it is an exotic-plant and will not live in our 
English atmosphere when once again it has become 
normal at the end of the war. And when that day 
comes, one of the minor blessing’s, we may believe, that 
it will bring in its train, is the elimination from the lan- 
guage of a collection of letters hideous alike to sight, to 
sound, and to sense. : 
I am, sir, your etc., 


A. B. 


NEEDS OF THE CLERGY. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—With reference to this serious question, might 
I suggest that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, Universities, and other more or less 
public bodies connected with ecclesiastical affairs, 
might do well to take advantage of the high prices now 
being realised for property, also of the high percentage 
now obtainable in first-class securities, and sell their 
estates, or a considerable portion of them——urban as 
well as agricultural. By adopting this practical course 
they would undoubtedly .be able to largely increase 
grants and stipends, and so extend their benefactions, 
whilst the purchase monies realised, if lent to the 
Government; would greatly assist the country 
generally. 

Your obedient servant, 


A WAR GIRLS’ CLUB. 


To the Editor of THe SAtuRDAY REviEw. 


Sir,—In Wednesday’s Morning Post, over the 
signatures of Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. 
Long, and other well-known names, there is an appeal 
to start a Club in Eaton Square, for the ‘‘ noble ”’ 
women who answered the nation’s call, at the grimmest 
period in history. Now, as everyone knows well, the 
““V.A.D.’s’’ did answer the call instantly, and they 
did, and still do, all the hardest work and most of the 
dirtiest work. All these girls came from comfortable, 
luxurious homes, and the Empire takes off its hat to 
them all. But there is a lot of wishy-washy ’’ cant 
and nonsense about in these days. Why are the 
women of England noble’’ and ‘‘ splendid ’’ because 
they are patriotic? It takes little imagination to know 
what would have been the fate of English young 
women, if the Huns had ever landed here ! 

The ‘‘ W.A.A.C.s,”’ the ‘‘ Wrens,’’ and the ‘‘ Pen- 
guins’’ are well-paid, well fed, in no danger, have a 
smart uniform, short hours, and are having, as one of 
them said to the writer, the ‘‘time of their lives.’’ By all 
means let them have a Club, in Eaton Square, if neces- 
sary, but do let us give up canting about it. Most of 
these girls are domestic servants, or small trades- 
people’s daughters, and the excitement and change, 
with a journey to France thrown in, are tremendous 
things in what used to be dull lives. What these girls 
will all do after the war, remains to be seen: but they 
will find it very hard indeed, to come out of their uni- 
forms and down from their pedestals. 

A. S. B. 


[We quite agree with our correspondent. Mr. Bok, of 


Philadelphia, who began by wailing over London as 
a sink of iniquity, has ended by maundering over 
our ‘‘ glorious women.’’ The one piece of cant is 
as silly as the other. The V.A.D.’s are ladies who 
have done the dirtiest of dirty work for nothing, 


while their former kitchen and scullery maids are 
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getting double their former wages for doing the 
lighter and more agreeable work of the Waacs ang 
Wrens, which they combine with cigarette-smoking, 
flirting, and music-halls.—Eb. S. R. | 


THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 


To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,-An Arab fable has it that a traveller met the 
Plague going to pay a visit to Cairo, and. out of 
curiosity asked this distinguished personage how many 
he was going to kill. The answer was to the point— 
three thousand. ‘The same traveller met the same per- 
sonage on his return, and remonstrated that he had 
slaughtered thirty thousand, instead of the stipulated 
number. ‘‘! only killed three thousand,’’ was the 
reply; ‘‘all the rest died from fright of my name.” 
This fable has far more truth in it than most of us care 
to believe. In any epidemic it is certain that a large 
proportion fall victims through fright. The immense 
influence of mental emotion on the body is a well known 
fact in psychology, which is apt to be ignored in these 
days of ever-increasing sera and vaccines. The 
bacteriologists would have us believe that bacilli are 
responsible for all ills that flesh is heir to. But there 
are always two sides to a question, and it is about time 
that the other factor in epidemics should be understood 

It is an indisputable fact that some persons are more 
or less immune from infection. Take, e.g., the tubercle 
bacillus. Two persons might be exposed for years to 
exactly the same conditions, such as working in the 
same workshop, and yet one will develop consumption 
while the other will escape. Why should the bacillus 
attach itself to one and leave the other alone? Clearly, 
therefore, something more than the bacillus is required 
for infection—and that is a suitable soil. When these 
two factors are understood, micro-organisms will fall 
into their natural place in the scheme of nature, and not 
take quite the high place assigned them in bacteriology. 
The healthy body has a natural power of resistance 
which far exceeds that of any serum that can be devised. 
When this natural power is generally understood, 
epidemics will not produce the serious mental disturb 
ances they now cause to a very large number. It is 
well known in physiology that the blood in health has 
an alkaline reaction, while in disease an acid reaction. 
The former state is unfavourable to noxious bacilli; the 
latter a suitable ground for infection. Of course it is 
much more consoling to feel that it is all the fault of the 
bacillus than to know for certain that it is our internal 
condition which is the deciding factor, for which our 
personal habits are largely, if not entirely, responsible. 
To be constantly told that man is helpless at the on- 
slaught of bacilli, and that we must discover a new 
serum to protect him is enough to.produce a race of 
weaklings and degenerates, for it strikes at the very 
heart of manhood which consists in knowledge of the 
resisting power of vigorous life and the determination 
to maintain health in the way ordained by nature, 
through strong nerves and healthy blood. The ignor- 
ance as to the most elementary laws of health is 
astounding. Take, for instance, the simple question 
of food. All the ifstances of fine health and longevity 


, that have been recorded in the past are invariably asso 


ciated with strict moderation in eating and drinking. 
The instance of Cornaro, who, from being at death’s 
door at 40, lived till past 100, is only one among many 
of what can be done with the living organism through 
knowledge of the simple ideas of digestion and assim 
lation of food. In twenty-four hours it is absolutely 
impossible for the body to assimilate more than 4 
limited amount of food owing to the fact that chemical 
action has inevitable laws. And yet we are continually 


urged to eat more than we can digest, and thus bring 
on the acid state which favours noxious bacilli, and 
then try to couriteract them by drugs and sera. At 
such puerility Nature smiles in derision. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 
94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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REVIEWS. 
A HAPPY FAMILY. 


The Paget Brothers, 1790-1840. Edited by Lord Hylton. 
London: Murray. 15s. net. 
HE generation of the Paget family which came to 
4: an end in the middle of the last century—the 
neration, not the family—was certainly happy 
in the ordinary sense of leading pleasant lives and 
being on good terms with one another, but also in the 
classical sense of being lucky in the affairs of this 
world. George I on his accession made the seventh 
Lord Paget, the descendant of a Tudor grantee of con- 
fiscated abbey lands, Earl of Uxbridge, and his son 
dying in 1769, that Earldom became extinct. In 1784 
George III revived the earldom in favour of Henry, 
ninth Lord Paget, who had succeeded through his 
mother and the will of a stranger to the barony, to 
Beau Desert in Staffordshire, to Plas Newydd in 
Anglesea, West Drayton in Middlesex, and Stalbridge 
in Dorsetshire. This Lord Uxbridge (of the second 
creation) had what would now be considered an 
astonishingly large family, namely six sons and five 
daughters, all of whom, except William, the second 
son, who died young, married (two of the sons married 
twice), and had children. Those were the days before 
aristocrats replenished the family coffers by marrying 
American and Jewish heiresses. All the eleven Pagets 
married in their own class, and in this way a powerful 
family clan is created. The eldest son, Lord Paget, 
married Lady Caroline Villiers, but treated her badly, 
and on being divorced he married Lady Charlotte 
Wellesley, sister-in-law of the Duke of Wellington. 
As Lord Uxbridge he commanded the cavalry at Water- 
loo, where he lost his leg—‘‘has he, by God?”’ exclaimed 
his brother-in-law the Duke. He was made Marquis of 
Anglesey, and a few years later Master-General of the 
Ordnance. In 1828 the Tory Government made him 
Viceroy of Ireland: but on his pressing the claims of 
Catholic Emancipation recalled him in a huff, and 
carried Emancipation in the following year. This 
seems to have disgusted Lord Anglesey, and made him 
a Whig. At all events the Whigs sent him back to 
Ireland in 1830 as Viceroy for the second time, and 
they also recalled him in 1833 because he urged them 
to pass a Bill to use the funds of the Irish Church for 
the payment of Catholic priests as well as the Anglican 
clergy and to devote the residue to ‘‘ the general good 
of the country.’’ This was too strong a dose of 
Liberalism for the Whigs, and Lord Stanley, who was 
then a Whig and Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, insisted on Anglesey’s recall. Lord Anglesey 
was evidently a statesman of broad and independent 
views. Towards the end of his long life—he out- 
lived all his brothers—he was again made Master 
General of the Ordnance in 1846 by Lord John Russell, 
and died at the age of eighty-six in 1854, a few years 
after the great Duke. Although the making of arti- 
tificial limbs had not reached its present perfection, 
Lord Anglesey never allowed his wooden leg to inter- 
fere with his amusements (he continued to ride and 
shoot), or with his cheerfulness. The letters from 
“Paget ’’ to his brothers in this collection are replete 
with sound common sense and genuine good feeling, 
but he occasionally murmurs against his treatment by 
Government, as who does not? 
_The third son became Sir Arthur Paget, a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist, Ambassador at Vienna, a post 
held more than half a century latér by his youngest 
son, Sir Augustus Paget. The fourth son was General 
Sir Edward Paget, who died Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital in 1849. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Paget 
was the fifth son, and the sixth was Berkeley Paget, 
A.D.C. to the Duke of York, an officer in the Penin- 
sular War, and M.P. for Anglesea, a Lord of the 
Treasury, and Commissioner of Excise. Charles died 
in 1839, ‘and Berkeley in 1842. 
__The letters of the Brotherhood are interesting as 
illustrative of the life of the upper class in the pre- 
teform era. They are remarkably free from allusions 
to the great war and to politics, and are almost entirely 


| 


filled with family matters, money difficulties, changes 
of house, and the getting of appointments. They are 
written in good English, except for the habit of using 
French words, which was the fashion at the beginning 
of the last century. Fancy anybody beginning a letter 
to-day with ‘“‘ Quel temps! ’’ The best letters are those 
of Sir Harry Fetherstone, who was banished from the 
Regent’s set for some offence which Lord Hylton 
declines to divulge, and who bore his exile with even 
less philosophy than Cicero or Ovid, or Bolingbroke. 
But his bitter gibes at his former friend and the 
Paradise which he had lost are capital reading, gar- 
nished as they are by an occasional tag from Virgil or 
Horace. The telephone and the type-writer have killed 
the art of correspondence; and these letters from 
country gentlemen to one another are far better than 
modern ones we have seen from persons who have had 
the advantage of nearly a century. more of literary 
experience. 

Only towards the end of the book do we come upon 
letters of more than domestic interest. Disraeli has 
drawn exquisitely satirical portraits of Sarah Lady 
Jersey as Lady St. Julians in ‘ Sybil’ and Zenobia in 
‘Endymion.’ There are two or three gushing, rushing 
letters from Lady Jersey to Sir Arthur Paget in the 
year 1827, when the genius of Canning was fighting 
its last battle with the arch-mediocrities, led by Peel and 
Wellington. Lady Jersey is full of indignation against 
the intrigues of Canning and all who refused to bow the 
knee to ‘‘the dear Duke.’’ One has to read these 
incoherent letters to appreciate the delicate force of 
Disraeli’s satire on the faith of Dukism and its 
priestess, and Sir Arthur wrote her quite a good little 
lecture on the text that ‘‘ Nothing is immutable.’’ 
There are some interesting letters from Brummell and 
from the Duke of Wellington about the pecuniary dis- 
tress of that celebrated dandy. It appears that 
Brummell lived nearly twenty years at Calais and Caen 
on the subscriptions of his friends. An untoward fate 
befell all the associates of the Regent, except his doc- 
tors and his pimps: some were banished, some ruined ; 
some were both banished and ruined. 

The pick of the basket is a letter from Sir Arthur 
Paget to Lord Anglesey in 1832 refusing an offer made 
by Lord Holland (then Foreign Secretary) that he, Sir 
Arthur, should temporarily fill Lord Granville’s place 
as Ambassador at Paris, Lord Granville being wanted 
to vote in the committee on the great Reform Bill. 
‘‘It is more than twenty-five years since I have been 
living in almost entire seclusion from the world and 
utter estrangement from public affairs. Plain 
good sense will assist, may carry a man creditably 
thro’ the ordinary circumstances of Life; if I recollect 
rightly, indeed Lord Bacon recommends for negocia- 
tions the man of plain sense to one who is cunning to 
contrive; nevertheless there is an aptitude for business 
and elasticity of mind, indispensable for the safe con- 
duct of negociation, which desuetude annihilates.’’ Sir 
Arthur Paget would have been more than mortal if he 
had not been a little jealous of the favours heaped on 
that darling of diplomacy the first Lord Granville, and 
this may have lent an edge to the logic and a. sub- 
acidity to the style of his letter, which is indeed a model 
of epistolary composition. ‘The Paget Brothers’ is 
the complement of ‘The Paget Papers,’ two volumes 
published by Sir Augustus Paget in 1896 of his father’s 
correspondence. It only remains for someone to write 
a memoir of Sir Augustus Paget in order to complete a 
record which stretches through the Navy, the Army, 
and Diplomacy from the Battle of Waterloo to the end 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. 


DICKENS AND SENTIMENT. 


The Dickens Circle: a Narrative of the Novelist’s Friendships. 
By J. W. T. Ley, with portraits and other illustrations. 
Chapman & Hall. 21s. net. 

ILKES told George III that he was never a 
Wilkite; and the shade of Dickens, if it came 

back to earth, might whisper that he was not a 
Dickensian. It is more than forty years since Dickens 
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died and Forster wrote his Life. The blaze of fame 
and glory which precluded criticism is gone. His vast 
gallery of grotesques has impressed itself on the 
language; he is still more quoted than anybody, 
because the journalist has a pressing need to be 
humorous in a hurry; but he is not so much read, 
and the tears shed over his pathos are nothing like so 
copious. He did not go in his novels much above 
middle-class life, and the middle and lower classes 
to-day like to read about the aristocracy, the circles 
they loudly condemn and secretly hope to reach. They 
are strong on sentiment, as Dickens was; but they like 
it up-to-date in the female burglar of the cinemato- 
graph or the wondrous marionettes of the ‘‘ best 
sellers.’’ Their favourite humour comes from the 
music-halls, and they know ‘ Pickwick’ in the sense 
that they know ‘ Hamlet,’ because there are so many 
familiar quotations in it. 

Persons of critical taste perceive pretty clearly now- 
adays that Dickens, after hypnotizing his vast public, 
was in turn hypnotized by it, spoilt his stories to save 
his reputation with the crowd, and drove himself to 
death with the feverish successes of unnecessary read- 
ings. He was, or could have been, a great actor—see 
the flourishes under his signature. He had the actor’s 
temperament; he was like a clever little boy sitting up 
too late at night, as Mr. Chesterton put it, and he 
remained throughout a Philistine of genius, a nervous, 
irritable creature, for all his gaiety, who did not make 
the best of his life. 

For the Dickensian the things we have just 
said are not true or are obscured by a _ golden 
haze of affection. Dickens is a_ national insti- 
tution, perfect in every way, a master of humour, 
art, psychology, pathos and everything else. It 
would be a mistake to regard the Dickensian as 
critical at all, though other authors of some repute are 
occasionally mentioned to emphasize the claims of the 
master. One comment of 1915 will do to show the 
sort of views that these disciples hold :— 

** Dickens in his treatment of the tragic is as great 
as Shakespeare; only in Shakespeare it is distance— 
the distance of time—which lends enchantment. 
Detach ourselves from the element of medieval 
romance, and Dickens’s treatment of tragedy in the 
modern is equal to Shakepeare’s in the medizval.’’ 

We knew that Dickens broke into blank verse in his 
books, but somehow we had not detached ourselves 
sufficiently to put Little Nell on a level with Cordelia, 
or see an Iago in the Mr. Carker of the gleaming 
teeth and ‘Dombey and Son.’ 

Mr. Ley is a leading Dickensian, but not, we 
believe, capable of such follies as this. He sees some 
faults in Dickens, but he is mainly concerned with him 
as a good, noble, cheery fellow consorting with others 
of the same sort, and generating an infinite amount of 
festivity and kindliness. ‘ The Dickens Circle’ should 
prove useful in recording connections and intimacies 
which Forster ignored. Almost everybody whom 
Dickens is known to have met is, we should think, 
mentioned; but there is no general sketch of the life 
and manners of the time, and no particular estimate 
of Dickens is attempted. The introduction occupies 
less than four pages, and a long series of brief 
accounts of various people follows. Tennyson, with a 
page and a half, is one of the briefest. 

Mr. Ley is full of facts and details, but we cannot 
say that he is a good writer or entitled to criticize 
Forster’s style. He abounds in clumsy repetitions and 
the worn clichés of journalism. He is not so deep in 
the psychology of friendship; and his sentimental point 
of view does not make for literary discernment. The 
Dickensian is like the Baconian; he goes about pro- 
testing that he knows all about it, and will not listen 
to those who raise objections. Mr. John Forster (of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields) and Mr. Charles Dickens (of 
universal popularity) may have bored some of the 
people they met, or may have been considered more 
agreeable in small doses. When people faded out of 
Dickens’s circle or acquaintance, Mr. Ley suspects an 
estrangement or a quarrel. It does not seem to occur 


to him that Dickens had not time for everybody, ang 
that everybody may not have had time for Dickens, 
He would hardly perceive, perhaps, the good sense of 
Johnson’s advice to authors that they should keep out 
of the way of one another. We learn that by contrast 
with the letters of Dickens, those of Johnson are 
‘rarely of any special value.’? Johnson is never 
funny and Dickens nearly always is; but Johnson was 
a master of the art of living, and Dickens was not. 
Johnson had friends extremely unlike himself, for 
friendship goes deeper than education or other acquire. 
ments that the world recognizes. People who dine 
together now and again are not necessarily friends, 
as the book of Ecclesiasticus tells us; they are table 
companions. There was no intimacy between Macaulay 
and Dickens. Mr, Ley must ask why, and gives the 
answer :—‘‘ How could there be? Both were men of 
strong humanitarian feelings ; but what could Macaulay, 
the solemn, portentous Macaulay, scholar, politician, 
devourer of Greek and Latin classics, have in common 
with Dickens, the man of the world, the liver of life 
at full pressure, Dickens the uneducated, who knew 
no more Latin or Greek than Macaulay’s valet?’’ 

This is foolish. Macaulay was no scholarly recluse, 
but a man of the world and of affairs as much as 
Dickens. He was far from solemn, and full of fun 
with young people; but he was certainly “por. 
tentous’’ in monologue. What could be apter, since 
Dickens, as Mr. Ley tells us, had no conversation? 
As for the terrible classics, a Professor of Greek at 
Harvard was one of Dickens’s ‘‘ most loved friends.” 
They seem chiefly to have made jokes about oysters. 
It would be sad if Grecians nowadays had to cut 
the acquaintance of all the Greekless. We can assure 
Mr. Ley that scholars don’t select their friends on 
these terms. 


There was for some years a regrettable coolness 
between Dickens and Lever. It is explained by the 
fact that a reviewer declared he would rather be the 
author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ than of all the Pickwicks 
and Nicklebys in the world. This was naturally used 
as an advertisement, ‘‘ giving much annoyance to 
Dickens, who at last responded ungraciously to a civil 
letter of Lever’s, and it was not for years that friendly 
relations were resumed.’’ Thus Lever’s biographer, 
who adds that Lever had nothing to do with the adver- 
tisement. Mr. Ley’s comment on this is, ‘‘ One is 
glad to have the assurance, for such methods were 
surely in bad taste.’’ The bad taste and worse man- 
ners seem to us chiefly to belong to Dickens. He 
reminds us of a certain Atticus, who with all his true 
Genius and fair Fame could 


‘* Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.” 

Mr. Ley’s adoration for his idol leads him into some 
odd positions and conclusions. Dickens was a zealous 
and considerate editor and tactful when he had to 
refuse unsuitable contributions from people he knew. 
Mrs. Brookfield sent him an impossible novel. He 
returned it with a charming letter greatly to his credit. 
But that is not enough for Mr. Ley, who makes the 
following comment :— 


‘It was not fair of Mrs. Brookfield to give Dickens 
so unpleasant a task. Adelaide Procter showed much 
finer sense when she submitted her manuscripts to him 
under an assumed name so as not to embarrass him.” 

It would be an odd world in which the fine feelings 
of editors were always saved by friends and contribu- 
tors using pen-names and, we presume, a carefully dis- 
guised handwriting! It does not seem to occur to 
Mr. Ley that, if the work is good an author may 
reasonably desire to have his own name attached to tt. 
Few people in editorial positions can have been more 
conscientious than Dickens, but it is the golden haze 
of his name that suggests a long remembrance for the 
young men whose literary career he fostered. Who 
were they? There was Yates, whom Dickens backed 
in his odious personalities against Thackeray and who 
really had, as an indulgent contemporary remarked, 4 
moral and social colour-blindness.’’ There was 
vulgar and salacious Sala; Charles Kent, a charming 
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person, indeed, but no great author; Mr. Percy Fitz- 
d, whose novels are forgotten and whose books . 
on Dickens are so full of errors as to be ridiculous ; 
and John Hollingshead, who made a fortune, not out 
of writing, but out of the control of legs at the Gaiety. 
w H. Wills and Henry Morley were of a better class, 
but they are not going to be immortal. 
On Forster, the ‘‘harbitrary gent,’’ as the cabman 
called him, Mr. Ley writes with good sense and com- 
ension. We think Dickens’s pleasure in his 
s friend largely consisted in playing round his 
heavy, humourless personality. He had the kind of 
ure in Forster’s patronage which Tennyson had 
when Rogers squeezed his arm, selected him as the 
recipient of his fame as a poet, and declared himself 
an Immortal. If you feel that you are an Immortal 
f, this kind of presumption in another is in- 
offensive and even amusing. 


AN EPIC OF BLATANCY. 


The Pelicans. By E. M. Delafield. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


HE War Workers’ was good, and caused the 
fitting of many caps. We had all met Miss 
Vivian and many of us had suffered from her. ‘ The 
Pelicans’ is even better. Who does not know the 
ghastly efficiencies of Cousin Bertha? And who is not 
exasperated by her undeniable substratum of rightness, 
which will not allow her victims the luxury of a whole- 
hearted grievance against her? 

In the hands of a clumsier artist, the character- 
drawing would have become caricature. Miss Dela- 
field’s admirable sense of humour saves her from over- 
emphasis. Take the delicious cattishness of Cousin 
Bertha’s conversations with the egregious Nina—how 
delicately funny they are! We have progressed since the 
days of Dickens’s ‘‘ spites your weakness and despises 
you.” The infinitesimal innuendoes of the two intimate 
enemies are immeasurably more telling. Nina is per- 
haps the only character whom Miss Delafield allows 
herself to dislike without mitigation. Her sense of 
justice leads her to soften Cousin Bertha down until 
she ends by capturing our actual sympathy. One in- 
consistency there is in Bertha’s psychology which 
should have been acknowledged as such. She is sup- 
posed to be more or less mercenary. She is influenced in 
receiving the orphan girls by the thought of their in- 
come. Yet—in spite of her indifference to ecclesiastical 
opinion—she is shown to be utterly unworldly when it 
comes to a question of her daughter’s brilliant match 
with a man who has divorced his wife. This dis- 
crepancy, and a slight fault in construction which 
shifts the central interest of the book for too long a 
time, in order to include an excellently clever study of 
a young nun’s reception, are the only flaws in a bril- 
liantly shrewd, moving and amusing novel. 

It is difficult to pick out any portrait from the gallery 
and to say that it is lifelike, for they all are lifelike to 
an amazing degree. There is first and foremost Cousin 

a—plucky, kindly, genuine in much and insincere 
i more, efficient, officious, complacent, infuriating, 
with a kernet of forlorn human romance to her that 
makes the author constantly relent towards her. When 
Bertha misunderstands her unfortunate protégées, she 
is like an elephant trampling down their souls with joy- 
ful trumpetings. | When she understands them she is 
like a gimlet, piercing the very marrow out of their sus- 
ceptibilities until they ask the rocks to cover them. 


early married life in & society where 


Yes, Bertha is real enough—the trouble is that it is not 
at all clear that the world would be a better place with- 
out her. There is,a use for many things that set the 
teeth on edge. 

Rosamond is perhaps more shadowy, well though 
she is outlined. She starts holding most of the 
interest, but it somehow soon recedes from her. Little 
Frances is charmingly pathetic and most lovable. 
Ludovic is good, but again a trifle shadowy. It is a 
melancholy fact that the people who may not be ‘‘shown 
up ’’ are far harder to draw than the people who may. 
All the characters into whom Miss Delafield has “‘ got ”’ 
her dainty palette-knife are almost perfectly successful. 
There is a crowd of them. The definitely comic Miss 
Blandflower, how unkindly real she is, and how tedious 
an inferior novelist might have made her! Lady 
Argent, with her mixture of the angel and the idiot, 
Morris and his mother, with their mutual posing, all 
too well understood by each other, the differentiated 
nuns in the Convent, the admirably done Mrs. Mul- 
holland (another first-rate comic figure)—each is better 
than the last and more uncannily real. If humour and 
insight, and a style whose occasional incorrectness is the 
defect of its ease and want of affectation, go to make a 
brilliant novelist, Miss Delafield is a brilliant novelist 
beyond dispute. 


MRS. WARD. 


A Writer's Recollections. © By Mrs Humphry Ward. 
Collins. 125 set. 


RS. WARD has in truth no need to apologise for 
having given the world this interesting record 

of a well-filled life. A life, moreover, which has 
been surely not only busy but happy. Its first six- 
teen years might not perhaps deserve that name. But 
when the scene changes to Oxford, the reminiscent’s 
home.from 1867 to 1880, we feel at once that she has 
found her proper environment; or, as she more 
graphically expresses it, slipped like a fish into water. 
What can be more charming than the picture of her 
“‘everybody was 
equal, nobody was rich, and the intellectual average 
was naturally high’’! Where ‘‘ we all gave dinner 
parties ’’ to which the ladies came in Liberty gowns 
and bath-chairs! Next, with the change to London, 
come years ‘‘extraordinarily stimulating,’ years of 
successful work, of ‘‘ expanding horizons, of quickened 
pulses generally.’ Then long visits to Italy, with the 
full enjoyment of all that Italy offers to visitors who 
are able to receive it. And ever across the stage a 
constant procession of men and women known to most 
of us by fame and by fame only. Here, it would 
seem, if anywhere on earth, is happiness, and happi- 
ness acknowledged in no grudging fashion. But the 
very frankness of the acknowledgment makes it more 
difficult to understand that atmosphere of melancholy 
in which Mrs. Ward’s characters live and move and 
have their being, depressing us most when they most 
interest us. It seems especially strange that that life. 
of the intellect which she herself enjoyed with such 
keenness should in her novels ‘always appear as a 
source, not of delight, but of bitterness. The explana- 
tion, possibly, must be sought under the all-embracing 
category of heredity. Many of us can remember a time 
when to the reading public generally Matthew Arnold’s 
name represented the very essence of all which is 
understood by such terms as ‘‘ Weltschmerz’’ and . 
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malady of thought.’’ Yet on his niece’s testimony 
he was ‘‘one of the most cheerful of mortals’’ than 
whom ‘ no one more frankly amused himself—within 
very definite limits—with the cakes and ale of life.”’ 


From one failing incidental to writers of reminiscences 
Mrs. Ward is delightfully free. In her judgment on 
the rising generation there is not a trace of that ‘‘ none 
of your advantages and yet much better than you”’ 
spirit into which older people are so often betrayed. 
She is generous in her appreciation of the modern 
girls’ school and the modern school-girl, and makes 
the excellent remark that it is less the exceptional than 
the average woman “‘ for whom the world has opened 
up so astonishingly.’’ This, we may observe, is in an 
especial sense true of the class with which Mrs. Ward 
has obviously been brought but little into contact—the 
women who tend their own babies and often enough 
cook their husbands’ dinners, yet vibrate to the wider 
life of the nation in a manner which to their grand- 
mothers would have seemed impossible. 


Mrs. Ward herself was at least in this respect fortu- 
nate, that she had for her first schoolmistress no less 
a person than Miss Clough, afterwards the Principal of 
Newnham. But she makes no attempt to minimise the 
items on the other side. ‘‘I learnt nothing thoroughly 
or accurately,’’ she says, and she glances at the ‘* Poor 
teaching, poor school-books, and in many cases in- 
different food ’’ which were common in her school-time. 
She shows none of the gifted amateur’s traditional con- 
tempt for the professional. The want of systematic 
grounding, particularly in Latin, proved a serious 
handicap to her first literary efforts, which took the 
direction mainly of historical reséarch; and she com- 
pares herself unfavourably to ‘‘ the well-trained woman 
student of the present day.’’ Bvt her real training 
came a little later in work upon the celebrated ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.’ It took nearly three years to finish, and 
much of it was written over and over again. In this 
slow travail the faculty was surely developed which 
was to show itself hereafter in ‘ Helbeck ’ and ‘ William 
Ashe.’ Like most novelists, Mrs. Ward began very 
early to write fiction, but her attempts were not viewed 
with favour even by friendly critics. And in * Robert 
Elsmere’ itself, it is a strange but undoubted fact 
that the theology floated the story rather than the story 
the theology. 

None familiar with Mrs, Ward’s books can fail to 
realize the strong religious instinct which has in- 
fluenced her outlook on life. (Is not this again only 
what we should naturally look for in a member of the 
Arnold family, with its hereditary talent for religion ?) 
It is interesting to learn that the tragedy of Laura 
Fountain, in our estimation the author’s finest achieve- 
ment, was in part suggested by domestic experience. 
Her mother, the descendant of French Huguenots who 
had suffered for their faith, and imbued with that im- 
placable Protestantism which an inheritance brings, 
had married Thomas Arnold in the belief that 
here at least was a man proof against all the seductions 
of Rome. ‘‘And then the unexpected, the amazing 
thing happened!’’ And it is not amiss to recall 
that within the reviewer’s memory, Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, himself, wag in remote backwaters associated 
with dangerous Modernist. views concerning the 
authenticity of Scripture. One of the most appealing 
passages in this memoir refers to that astounding ex- 
periment, the Passmore Edwards settlement, which 
aimed at showing ‘‘that the faith of Green and 
Martineau and Stopford Brooke was a faith that would 
wear and work.’’ Many would describe it as an 
attempt at crystallizing what was essentially a tempor- 
ary phase of opinion, very partially diffused. Mrs. 
Ward, at any rate, ‘‘ can find but little that is gladden- 
ing ’’ in ‘‘ the religious development of the last thirty 
years.’’ But in regard to social reform she hopes much 
from the influences of ‘‘ the vast struggle in the course 
of which millions of British men and women have been 
forcibly shaken out of all their former ways of life, and 
submitted to a sterner discipline than anything they 
have yet known.”’ 


PLUTARCH UP TO DATE. 


Genseric, King of the Vandals and first Prussian Kaiser, By 
Poultney Bigelow. Putnam. 7s, 6d. net. 


ROM the publisher’s announcement we gather that 
William I] was for several years favoured with 
the friendship of Mr. Bigelow; which he forfeited jn 
consequence of his famous cable to Oom Paul in 1896, 
The mists of personal predilection being thus cleared 
away, Mr. Bigelow was enabled to form a juster esti. 
mate of things; and inspired by the events of the last 
few years, he conceived the idea of instituting q 
parallel between his sometime friend and the founder 
of the Vandal kingdom in Africa. The analogy js 
obviously not quite on all fours; especially, we must 
hope, in regard to the brilliant and long-continued 
success which attended the enterprises of Genseric. 
As to the general aim of the work, speculation cop. 
cerning the motives which have induced a presumably 
civilised nation to revert to methods of primitive 
barbarism has undoubtedly a strong attraction. But 
such an enquiry cannot profitably be undertaken at a 
time like the present. We are suffering too acutely 
from results to philosophize with due detachment over 
causes. That adventure is reserved for the historian 
of the future. 

Other conditions are required by such an undertakin 
of which we can here discover no trace. Mr. Bigelow, 
we understand, has written much upon modern history ; 
but on the evidence of the volume now before us, no 
one would give him credit for more than a superficial 
acquaintance with the fifth century A.D. His dis- 
claimer of German thoroughness is indeed wholly 
unnecessary; but perhaps he was scarcely wise in sug- 
gesting a comparison which may awaken some regrets 
in his readers. If in any degree he possesses the s0- 
called historic sense, he has been marvellously success- 
ful in concealing it. He gives us the impression of 
being completely mastered by a set of arbitrary preju- 
dices—belonging, moreover, to the fashion of yester- 
day. Take, for example, his pronouncement upon St. 
Augustine. A man is not usually held to have 
““exhausted every pleasure ’’ at thirty-three; and we 
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know no society which would condemn him to “the 
ws or the block’’ for having (before that age) 
fived with two mistresses in succession. We would 
commend Mr. Bigelow to the ex-priest Joseph 
MacCabe, a writer of strong anti-Christian bias and 
mych read, we believe, in America, for a widely dif- 
ferent view of Augustine’s character. Of a similar 
nature is the implication that the Christian martyrs 
rally (including, we suppose, the women) suffered 
merely as conscientious objectors to military service, 
and, therefore, only met with their deserts. Yet Mr. 
Bigelow holds up Buddhism, opposed as it is in its 
very essence tO war, as really representing that true 
Christianity which he professes to revere. 

The natural effect of all these highly coloured state- 
ments is to awaken a misgiving that even Genseric 
himself may have been less black than he is painted; 
and that if all the facts were before us we might find 
him a really meritorious person. Who even knows 
whether Mr. Bigelow’s readers may not thus be 
tempted to entertain more tolerant views concerning 
the Imperial autocrat of Potsdam! 


A SUPER-SHOCKER. 


lady Borrodale’s Ordeal. By Alice and Claude Askew. 
Ward, Lock. 5s, net. 


ORROR on horror’s head! Wolves, maniacs, 
vaults, unconsidered corpses everywhere, gip- 
sies, mock marriages, wrongful heirs and_ rightful 
heirs, fortunes lavished on everyone who will engage 
to get married at midnight to a total stranger for the 
most shadowy of reasons—and all this within a motor- 
drive of Bloomsbury and in the twentieth century! In 
fora murder, in for a hecatomb, seems to have been 
the authors’ motto. It would be ungracious in the 
circumstances to call the book outrageous nonsense. 
It is at least a spirited effort, and may have upon the 
nerves that go with undeveloped brains something of 
the effect that the frustrated bang of the War Bond 
anti-aircraft guns would have had upon the average 
Londoner. It reminds one of the aged dame who fell 
into raptures at her first sight of the sea. ‘‘It is 
good!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ to see enough of some- 
thing!” There are enough thrills, screams, marriages 
and murders here to set up a round dozen more 
anemic ‘‘ shockers.’’ It is either an early production 
or an amazing swan-song for the kindly authors, who 
at least delighted many while they lived. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 


Tony Heron. By C. Kennett Burrow. Collins. 6s. net. 


HERE is something highly unconvincing about 

everyone in ‘Tony Heron.’ When you have 
fought down a natural prejudice against youths called 
Tony whom every second woman falls in love with, 
you are bound to admit that this one is less fatuous 
than most, and that he and his friends have all the air 
of being real people when they talk. _ It is their actions 
that somehow are unlikely. Tony’s father would not, 
you feel, have thrashed him on his birthday because 
Tony’s tipsy friend insulted a little worm of a tutor 
whom Tony’s father despised. The tutor would, 


moreover, never have been tolerated by so fastidious a | 


man. Tony himself would never have behaved as he 
did to Beatrice, nor would Beatrice have behaved as 
she did with Tony, unless she was a much more ex- 
Perienced young woman than the author shows her to 
have been. The result is unlikely: and the tragic 
‘md being arbitrary in the extreme, does not 
Point the moral that it is alleged to point. Apart from 
weaknesses in probability, the book has interest. The 
country folk have some vitality, no type is exaggerated, 
and one or two of the male characters are distinctly 
‘ympathetic—Margaret’s father being about the best. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. | 
Heronshawe Main. By J. S. Fletcher. Ward Lock. 5s. net. 


HIS is the best novel the author has written for 
some years. For once, the war comes in legiti- | 
mately to cut a knot, and is highly dramatic in its way 
of doing it. There is a real effort to present the men’s 
side in a great strike, and so well is it done that the 
reader changes sides from time to time. Who could 
be more generous,* more munificent even, that old 
‘*King ’’ Revis, with his pensions and his swimming 
baths and his comfortable cottages? A strike seems 
the most wanton ingratitude. But who could be more 
blind to a fellow-creature’s self-respect that he, when 
he claims to buy the souls as well as the services of 
his beneficiaries? That, perhaps, is the one unlikely 
touch. A sturdy Yorkshireman would know too well 
the effect of words like ‘‘ master’’ and ‘‘ obedience ”’ 
upon a modern crowd of employees to use them quite 
so glibly. With it all, Revis is a man, and a good 
deal of a hero in a pig-headed sort of way. If he had 
won (and he seemed likely to) it would hardly 
have offended justice. It takes a novelist to 
make a coal-owner promise ten pounds apiece to 
every one of his miners who enlists. However, the 
‘‘curtain’’’ is too good to quarrel with, and the dis- 
gusted comment of the strike leaders is good too. 
‘**A touch o’ the patriotic sentiment and a talk about 
t’ old flag and all t’ rest o’ that rot, an’ ye’re all ready 
to shout your lungs out.’’ And they were. It is a 
fascinating yarn, worth twenty sickly love-tales. 


FICTION IN BRIEF. 


‘The Touch of the Child,’ by Tom Gallon (Mills & Boon, 
5s. net), is a collection of nine short stories, sentimental in 
character, mainly about children, and often with a psychic 
interest. One of them has even been produced ‘ at the pictures.’ 
They are very good representatives of the work of a popular 
author whose loss is still remembered. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


“Secrets of the Bosphorus” 


revealed by 


AMBASSADOR 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 


With many illustrations. 8/6 net. 


It is no exaggeration to say that it is a volume of revela- 
tions of the most startling kind and of the most momentous 
interest not only to intellectual and political circles, but to 
the general public who here can read for the first time an 
account of Germany's amazing schemes and plots with re- 
gard to the Near East, and her determined planning of a 
world war, the aim of which was the complete overthrow of 
the British Empire. Here is an extract relating to the 
“Goeben"’ and the Breslau’’ :— 


‘©... Wangenheim. . . burst into the room.” 

‘We've got them! ” he shouted to me. 

‘*Got what P” I asked. 

‘“The Goeben and the Breslau have passed through 
the Dardanelles!” 


In view of the certain big demand for the book, to secure 
an early copy from your bookseller you should place your 
order to-day. 
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‘ The Lady from Long Acre,’ by Victor Bridges (Mills & Boon, 
6s. net). Mr. Bridges has taken a high place among writers of 
sensational stories, and in the one before us he more than main- 
tains his reputation for buoyant spirits, rattling good adventure, 
and rapid movement. The scene varies between Hampstead, the 
National Sporting Club, and a mythical Livadia, and the story 
centres round a young baronet and the lady he rescued in Long 
Acre. There is not a dull page from start to finish. It is just the 
book for a dull evening. 


‘ The Lay of the Land,’ by Robert A. Hamblin (Allen & Unwin. 
5s, net), is a well-written story of two superior working men and 
their families living on the outskirts of a country town. There is 
a modest love story, parental opposition, and the discovery of a 
long-hidden secret, which helps to bring together the young couple 
and to close a pleasant and thoroughly interesting tale. 


‘A Board-Ship Idyll,’ by C. Brooke Elliott (Allen & Unwin, 
6s. net), is the history of a voyage S.T.W. (since the war) from 
the East to England. Its background is a quite good picture of 
life at sea and those who minister to it, while its main interest 
is the story of the English men and women on board and their re- 
action to danger, though the love interest is pleasant and adequate. 
We like Major Chusney—as a parody on ‘Indian officers we 
have met.’ 


‘Cecily and the Wide World,’ by Elizabeth F. Corbett (Hurst 
& Blackett, 6s. 9d. net). This is a serious American story dealing 
with the delicate problems that arise when husband and wife 
begin to develop their interests in different directions at a time 
when their first attraction for each other has changed its 
character. The author shows considerable skill in her charac- 
terization of Cecily, of whom we at first feel critical, then sym- 
pathetic, and at last admiring, without losing our interest in the 
adventures of her husband. It is a book to be read, long enough 
and well enough written to provide a good wholesome feast. 


‘ Blackmail,’ by Fred M. White (Ward Lock, 5s. net), is the 
latest addition to the list of works by this prolific author. The 
story is not actually impossible, and the blackmail is happily 
brought to a speedy end, but except that the scene changes from 
England to the United States of fiction, there is little of interest 
in the book. ‘ 


* Olive of Sylcote,’ by W. Riley (Jenkins, 6s. net), is a romance 
of Nidderdale by the author of ‘ Windyridge.’ Olive is the 
daughter of a mysterious small farmer, beautiful and educated, 
beloved by the local paragon and, when he sees her, by a casual 
visitor from London. The casual visitor and the paragon swear 
eternal friendship. The story is put in the mouth of a novelist 
living in the dale. The book is quite pleasing anodynic fiction. 


‘The Uprooters,’ by J..A. T. Lloyd (Stanley Paul, 6s. net) is a 
serious novel with considerable claims to attention. The lives of 
Major Elton and his wife Vera, and of the Ormsley brother and 
sister, are little by little drawn into close relationship with each 
other and the tendency of the times for uprooting all established 
opinions and institutions. The book is well-written, the charac- 
terization is good, and the story not uninteresting. We recom- 
mend readers to put it on their library list. 


‘White Nights and Other Stories,’ by Fyodor Dostoevsky 
(Heinemann, 4s. 6d. net), translated by Constance Garnett, is the 
latest volume of this excellent series of translations from the 
Russian master. There are seven stories in the book, the longest 
being ‘ Notes from Underground,’ a study of meanness from the 
inside, while ‘ Mr. Prohartchin’ is to our mind the best. 


‘The Secret Hand,’ by Douglas Valentine (Jenkins, 6s. net), 
contains some further adventures of Desmond Okewood, who was 
the hero of ‘ The Man with the Club Foot.’ This time the scene 
of the story is laid in England and the chief villain of the piece is 
a German officer who is serving in the English Army. We can 
predict for it the same success as its predecessor. It is a book 
to be read through from start to finish with breathless interest. 


‘The Republic of the Southern Cross and Other Stories,’ by 
Valery Brussot (Constable, 5s. net), is a volume of short stories 
selected from the best of the author’s work. They bear all the 
signs of the Modern Russian attitude towards life, touched by a 
strong sympathy for the South. ‘For Herself or for Another ’ is 
perhaps the best of them from the point of view of literature, the 
problem being quite insoluble; but all of them are first rate, and 
the book raises a strong desire for more of this author’s work. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* The Scottish Historical Review,’ for October (4s. net) contains 
a study of the 1291-2 trial of the competitors for the throne of 
Scotland from the pen of Dr. Neilson. He shows that the trial 
was merely a revival of the Centumvirale Judicium of early 
Roman days, revived ad hoc by our ‘English Justinian.’ Mr. 
Storer Clouston writes on the divisions of the Orkney earldoms 
and on their subordinate vassal nobility. Another paper gives us 
a clue to the strength of Jacobite feeling in the Highlands, 
attributing it to the inordinate power of the Scots nobility, and 
Mr. Hannay describes the fate of the Church lands at the 
Reformation. The principal paper in ‘ History’ (1s. net) is a 
review by Prof. Powicke of Flach’s work on the origins of the 
Kingdom of France, an illuminating and scholarly statement ot 
his position. Prof. Pollard deals with the motto ‘‘ No taxation 
without representation,’ and suggests that it be banished from 
vur text-books till its misleading associations are forgotten. 


At last your 


SANATOGEN 


must cost you more 


Temporary Increase Unavoidable 


Until this —the fifth year of the 
War— SANATOGEN has re. 
mained one of the very few good 
things that have never “gone up,” 


Despite the enormous and ever-growing in- 
crease in the cost of raw-materials, manufa 
etc.—despite, too, the phenomenal demand for 
SANATOGEN and the relative scarcity of 
supplies —we have not added even a half- 
penny to the original advertised selling-prices, 


We hoped to maintain that policy: had it been 
commercially possible we should have done so, 
But one of the basic ingredients of SANAT- 
OGEN has now become so costly that we 
are compelled either to lower the quality of 
SANATOGEN or to raise the retail prices. 


The first course is unthinkable; in no circum- 
stances would we make the slightest change in 
the quality of SANATOGEN, on _ which its 
whole virtue depends. We have therefore 
decided to charge a little more for it, but with 
the proviso that the old prices will be restored 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Please note carefully 
the following points :— 


(1) Taking the largest-sized tin as a standard of comparisou 
the new cost of sanatogen works out at slightly less 
than 24d. per dose, instead of 2d. 

(2) Apart from its wonderful tonic effects, Sanatogen 
yields so much concentrated nutriment that it more 
than repays its cost in food-value alone. 


(3) Medical nen and Hospitals will continue to be supplied 
with Sanatogen at the old prices. 


(4) The new prices, which take effect as from October Ist, 
1918, are as follows :— 


9/6 size is now 10/9 
5/- size is now 5/9 
2/9 size is now 3/3 
1/9 size is now 2/3 


(5) The prices of our other tions — including 
FORMAMINT TABLETS—have NOT been in 


(6) As the demand for both SANATOGEN and FORMA: 
MINT is far in excess of the supply, they will have to be 
strictly rationed this winter; so you should order them from 
your chemist as soon as possible. 


GENATOSAN, LIMITED 
(British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Company) 
12, CHENIES STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 

(Chairman : The Viscountess Rhondda) 
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HISTORY 
ore is one consistent record of 
SUCCESS. 
dable The name Sunbeam has always been coupled with the word ‘superiority’ 
because the Sunbeam IS superior. There stands to the credit of Sunbeam Cars 
more world’s records than can be claimed by any other make, in fact the Sunbeam 
of the record of successes is predominant in the history of British Motor Industry. 
With the invaluable experience gained in the Company's war-time activities in the 
S Te. perfection and multiple production of 
good SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
e up.” The post-war Sunbeam will be a car worth waiting for. Your enquiry now will 
i save you a long wait for delivery. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
Co. Ltd., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester: 116, Deansgate. 
London and District Agents for Cars :— 
J. KEELE, LTD., 72, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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The chief article in the current number of the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ is one giving an account of the utter hopelessness of the 
attempt to raise the Don Cossacks by Korniloff in the early part of 
this year, which incidentally throws much light on his failure as a 
general and his successors as a leader of man. - Professor Bedier 
tells the story of the improvisation of the French artillery during the 
war, for the creation of the existing arm is no less than that. 
M. de la Sizeranne writes on Beatrice d’Este and her husband 
el Moro, and René Pichon on Leconte de Lisle. 


‘ Alfred de Vigny: Poémes Choisis,’ edited by E. A Peers 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d. net) is the latest volume in the Manchester 
University series of ‘ Modern Language Texts.’ The editor’s intro- 
duction is a brilliant study of Vigny as a thinker and a romantic 
poet, and a careful account of the pessimistic wave of thought 
which swept over the early part of the nineteenth century. The 
task of selection is well done, but there would have been little 
excuse for failure—his work is so well known. De Vigny’s influ- 
ence as a poet on his contemporaries and successors was greater 
than is generally thought, and even to-day is still to be felt. The 
book is a first-rate piece of work. 


‘Russia from the Varangians to the Bolsheviks,’ by Raymond 
Beazley, Neville Forbes, and G. A. Birkett (Clarendon Press, 
8s. 6d. net), is far and away the best Russian history, in French or 
English, that we have yet come across. The three authors divide 
their task into the periods up to 1504, from 1505 to 1800, and 
thence to the present. For the first time, the average reader has 
put before him an intelligible and scientific account of the growth 
of Russia. the development of its institutions, and the rise and 
fall of its autocracy ; and it is to be counted as merit that the roots 
of the present are traced in the errors of the past. There are six 
good sketch maps, a select bibliography, and a useful and 
adequate index. The Polish question is impartially treated. Alto- 
gether, since it is evident that Poland and Russia will be on the 
hands of Europe for some time, this book should be in considerable 
demand. 


‘Practical Russian Grammar, Part I,’ by R. T. Currall 
(Harrap, 6s. net). The principal novelties in this book are the 
great attention paid to pronunciation by the means of the 
phonetic alphabet, and its arrangement, whereby the difficulties of 
the Russian verb are postponed by the expedient of only using the 
past tense in the early part of the course. There is a very useful 
separate vocabulary of Russian verbs, and the general plan of the 
work evidences much careful thought. It should be useful to 
private students. 


“Russian Commercial Correspondence,’ by A. S. Mindel (Long- 
mans, 3s. 6d. net), is a compendium of the commercial] language 
for the use of students who have mastered elementary Russian. 
It contains, in addition, a very full list of the ordinary abbrevia- 
tions used in letter writing, and of the forms in beginning and 
ending letters. We would suggest that as officialdom will 
probably revive in Russia, forms of addressing Ministers and high 
officials should be added in a future edition. The book can be 
commended with confidence. 


‘A Russian Vocabulary,’ by E. G. Underwood (Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
net), contains the thousand commonest words, with their English 
equivalents, arranged in a handy form. The student can thus in- 
crease his vocabulary by easy stages, the grouping of words by 
meaning affording him marked assistance. For our own part, we 
are disposed to think that Leger’s system is equally profitable in 
the case where students have some knowledge of the classical 
languages. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


A Writer’s Recollections (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Collins. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A History of Everyday Things in England (M. and C. Quennell). 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Guide to Taxila (John Marshall). Government Printing Office, 
India. 4s. 6d. net. 

Boulogne, a War Base in France. A. C. Black. 5s. net. 


English Fairy Tales (F. A. Steel; Illustrated by Arthur Rackham). 


Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

German Social Democracy During the War (Edwin Bevan). Allen 
& Unwin. is. net. 

Isaacs (Joseph Gee). Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net. 

Leo Tolstoy (Aylmer Maude). Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 


Literary Recreations (Sir Edward Cook). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Little England (Sheila Kay-Smith). Nisbet. 7s. net. 

Martin Schuler (Romer Wilson). Methuen. 7s. net. 

Matriculation, French Composition (Hedgecock Luguet). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Milton’s Areopagitica (Sir Richard Jebb). 
Press. 

Napoo (Helen Hamilton). Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Olive of Sylcote (W. Ridley). Jenkins. 6s. net. 

On the Brain in the Evolution of Mind, Soul, and Spirit (Thomas 
S. Dowse). Heath Cranton. 5s. net. 

Preparing the Way (Frank Strathfield). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Palestine and Jerusalem (Rev. H. Sykes). Hodder & Stoughton. 
10d. net. 

Polly and the Princess (Emma C. Dowd). 

Psychological Principlés (James Ward). 


Bell. 


Cambridge University 


Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University 


Press. 21s. net. 
Romance of Souls (P. S. G. Dubash). Luzac & Co. 5s. net. 
Sister Matty and Company (Robert Holmes). Blackwood. 


6s. net. 
Shops and Houses 
_Schonbrunn. (J, A. 


Frank Swinnerton). Methuen. 7s. net. 
ramb). Putnam. 6s. net. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
New Colour Book. 


ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 


Retold by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


With 16 Plates in Colour and Illustrations in 
Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
Ordinary Edition. F'cap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, Limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. 
£2 12s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY RECREATIONS. 
By SIR EDWARD CooK. Crown 8vo. 


net. ‘ 

Punch.—‘' A volume filled with the pleasant 
reflections of a bookman in his moments of leisure— 
library talk, one might call it, and that of the most 
agreeable."’ 


7s. 6d. 


THE CANDLE OF VISION. 
By A. E. (GEORGE W. RussELL). Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 
The Daily Express.—‘' Mr, Russell's latest book 
of wonders is too modestly named. His candle is a 
comet. As painter and poet he has travelled through 
what he calls the many coloured land of divine beauty 
and power. He assures the most ungifted of us that 
we can make the same glorious pilgrimage.’’ 


FIGHTING FOR SEA POWER IN 
THE DAYS OF SAIL. 
By H. W. HousEHoLp. Author of “Our Sea 


Power.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


THE SOLDIER’S FIRST AID. 


A Simple Treatise on How to Treat a Sick or 
Wounded Comrade. By R. C. woop, Q.M.S.. 
Army Medical Corps. Fceap: 8vo. Limp, 1s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co.,Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


| 


IRISH LINEN 
Handkerchiefs 


are renowned for their fine quality and snowy white- 
ness. They invariably improve by washing. We 
have many qualities and prices. Write for our Price 
List, describing Handkerchiefs from 2/11 per doz.; 
and upwards, and samples sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 44c. DONEGALL PLACE, 
BELFAST. 


n 8vo. 
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GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


westerns.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chit Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 


Beard of Directors, 
Jawss Eoq.. Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, 
Baacey Rt. Hen, Sie C. BE. H. Hosn ., M. 
Sir Janpine, Bart, M.P 
Hon. £.A. Firzzoy, M.P. | C. B. Veanon Rutter, Esq. 
Rosert Esq. 


tage jeles issued securing Two Paruents of the amount 

payment the attainment ef a specified age, and a second “ 

pent at death thereafter. Life Assurance without Medica! Examination, Ne 
cara charge for female lives. 

ALBERT BURTON Assistant Secretary. 


COUNTY fir. 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE and Disease, 
orkmen'’s Compensation, 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 


5OREGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 


sLoMBARD ST.. E.C. Barg! hy Theft, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Ineueanees effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined tothe United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary 
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THE CITY. 

As Governor of the Bank of England during the 
major period of the war, Lord Cunliffe has been 
responsible, in part, for most of the financial expedients 
adopted. Now as Chairman of the Committee on 
Currency and Exchanges after the war he is responsible 
largely for recommendations designed to restore the 
nation’s financial arrangements to a peace footing and 
at the same time maintain London’s international posi- 
tion in the money markets. The interim report of the 
Committee issued this week seems to bear the heavy 
imprint of Bank of England management, though it 
must be added that the report is unanimous and most 
of the members of the committee—a very strong one— 
are bankers. The whole tone of the report, which 
leaves the question of exchanges for later consider- 
ation, is eminently conservative. The recommend- 
ations might be summarised as a plea for getting back 
to the status quo ante bellum as nearly as possible and 
as soon as possible. The committee will subscribe to 
none of the proposed reforms of the constitution of the 
Bank of England. It opposes the suggested merging 
of the issue and banking departments and advises rigid 
adherence to the Bank Act, 1844, with the one amend- 
ment that in time of crisis emergency notes may be 
issued under the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1914. 

With the obvious necessity of maintaining our gold 
standard and our free market for gold there will be 
universal agreement, and as that is the root of all cur- 
rency and exchange problems the whole report con- 
verges on that point. This entails the cessation of 
government borrowing as soon as possible after the 
war, with the gradual reduction of the Debt by an 
adequate annual sinking fund out of revenue, and the 
restoration of the machinery of the Bank rate as a 
check on gold drain from this country and on specula- 
tive expansion of credit in this country. Incidentally 
this means that the difference between rates on home 
and foreign money now in force must be removed. The 
fiduciary note issue should be limited by law as soon as 
possible, but the committee finds difficulty in suggest- 
ing a precise amount without knowledge of the course 
of prices after the war. It approaches this problem 
from another angle by suggesting tentatively the 
amount of gold it would like to see held in central 
reserve, aiming in the first instance at £150,000,000, 
which is less than the estimated amount of gold in the 
country before the war. Until this amount of gold has 
been accumulated and maintained with a concurrently 
satisfactory foreign exchange position for at least a 
year, the policy of cautiously reducing the uncovered 
note issue is recommended. As there is no probability 
of gold coin coming back into circulation the necessity 
for banks to keep gold reserves is not imperative and 
the committee suggests that all banks should transfer 
any gold held by them to the Bank of England, except 
an amount sufficient to meet the requirements of 
travellers going abroad. Scattered gold holdings 
mean a waste of gold power. 

As regards Currency Notes the committee recom- 
mends that the issue should be handed over from the 
Treasury to the Bank of England, but not until the 
future dimensions of the fiduciary issue has been ascer- 
tained. Meanwhile they should remain a Government 
issue, but new notes should be issued not against 
Government securities, but against Bank notes, and 
when opportunity arises for providing cover for un- 
covered notes Bank notes should be issued for this pur- 
pose also. Thus demands for new currency would fall 
on the banking department of the Bank. Then, when 
the fiduciary portion of the issue had been reduced to 
an amount which experience shows to be consistent 
with the maintenance of a central gold reserve of 150 
millions, the outstanding Currency Notes should 
be retired and replaced by Bank notes of low denomina- 
tion. It is also proposed that the Bank of England 


should be able to supervise all gold exports, by means 
of a condition that coin or bullion for export shall be 
obtainable only from the Bank, but that the Bank shall 
be obliged to supply gold for export in exchange for its 
notes. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of shareholders in this 
pany was held October 25th, at the Great Eastern Hotel, E.¢ 
the Rt. Hon. Viscount Furness presiding. ie 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report ang 
Accounts, said the profit for the year, including the balance 
brought forward and after making provision for excess profits 
tax, amounted to £781,672, of which, £200,000 had been 
allocated to depreciation account. The directors recommended 
that a bonus of 10 per cent., free of income tax, be paid on the 
ordinary shares, making a total distribution of 20 per cent., free 
of tax for the year. The profit was less than a year ago, the 
principal cause being that the Company’s fleet had, throughout 
the year, traded upon either full requisition or Liner requisition, 
and had therefore been limited to Blue Book rates of hire. 4 
year ago he made reference to the inadequancy of these rates, 
which he considered would not yield a profit equal to the pre. 
war average. This forecast had proved accurate, but fortup. 
ately they had other interests. Had it not been so, the accounts 
would have disclosed anything but a satisfactory position. The 
truth of this was shown by the accounts of those of their sub. 
sidiary companies which were entirely dependent on steamers’ 
earnings, the profits on which were considerably below their pre. 
war average. 

In order to make good the serious losses to national shipping 
in general caused by the enemy submarines, and to meet foreign 
competition, it would be necessary to keep their lines supplied 
with ample tonnage of larger and faster design than had been 
utilised in the past, and they had accordingly acquired land for 
a new shipyard, and were proceeding with the utmost despatch 
to equip this as one of the most up-to-date shipbuilding yards in 
the country it being particularly adapted for the rapid construc. 
tion of large and fast vessels up to 650 ft. in length. The keels 
of the first two steamers were laid within 2} months, and to. 
day they had seven building berths in operation. 

There were many features arising out of the war situation 
calculated to carry their attention forward to the period of re- 
construction which would follow the cessation of hostilities. In 
the first place there was the question of foreign competition in 
their distant trades. During the war the withdrawal of British 
tonnage from many important trades had given opportunity to 
foreign lines to secure a firm hold upon these trades. 

Referring to rumours in circulation, the Chairman said that 
so far as this company was concerned there were no negotiations 
in progress or under contemplation, either directly or indirectly, 
for amalgamation or fusion of interests with any other shipping 
company. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., in seconding the motion, said 
that whilst so far as shipping was concerned, the national diffi- 
culty had been more or less overcome, the burden was now be- 
ing transferred to the shoulders of the shipowners. They 
themselves had-endeavoured to keep abreast of the times by re- 
placing a large® proportion of their war losses, principally by 
purchases in the open market, but ‘others were reaping where 
they had sown, and their danger was that when the war was 
over they might possess the ships but not the trade. Their 
shipping trade should be fostered and extended at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS. 
113, New Bond St. 
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Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND| 


PEARLS and JEWELS. 
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Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
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should read the introductory article to the October, 
1918, Quarterly Supplement (price 4d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 


ENTITLED, 
“POST-WAR INVESTMENTS,” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present position 

and outlook of affairs from the point of view of the 

investor, large or small. The Quarterly Supplements 
contaia up-to-date details Of 100 specially selected 
securities, covering the whole available field of 
investment—from National War Bonds to Ordinary 
Shares in Industrial Companies, particulars of further 
investments considered worthy of attention, a number 
of useful tables and hints of value to everyone con- 
cerned with the remunerative employment of capital. 
The Apnual Volume - Price 1s. 
(Published in July.) 
Quarterly Su enis - - - Price 4d. 

April, and October.) 
Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 


The British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


THE 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
of Sports and Pastimes. Price 1/- 


Send for a copy—1/3 post free, or 12/- per angum 
post free ; 13/- to Canada and 16/- elsewhere abroad. 


9, King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
*TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE. By E. V. Lucas. F'cap 
8vo. 6s. net, 

“Mr. Lucas must be tired of the inevitable word ‘‘charm’’; and 
yet how otherwise can we name that subtle quality by which the 
dull and the commonplace are made instruments of fascination ?"’ 
—Speetator. 

“Into nearly all he writes, Mr. Lucas insinuates the freshness of 
his own interest, the twinkle of his own smile.'’—Times. 

THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE. By Maurice 

MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 

DE MATTOS. F'cap 8vo. 5s. net. 

** Anintensely moving drama of the war.'’—Yorkshire Post. 

THE COCKPIT OF IDOLS. By MuriIEL Stuart. F'cap 
8vo. 4s. net. 

Many of the poems in this volume present the war from a woman's 

oint of view. 

SOUL OF THE SOLDIER. By Tuomas TIPLapy, 

C.F. Author of ‘‘ The Cross at the Front.’’ Witha 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. uet. 

A chaplain's vivid account of actual incidents touching the vital 
life of the soldier, and showing the battlefield as it is. 

LEO TOLSTOY. By AYMLER MAupDE. With 7 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a Life of Russia’s greatest writer, based upon Mr. Maude’s 
larger two-volume “Life ot Tolstoy,” (which was revised by the 
Countess Tolstoy and contributed to by Tolstoy himself), and con- 
taining fresh matter 


PREDECESSORS. By ERNEST BARKER, M.A., 


14s. net. 

It is hoped that students will find in this work an exact and help- 
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